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ARTICLE I. 


“OLD AND NEW SCHOOL” THEOLOGY. 


The existence of two denominations of Christians so 
nearly alike, and yet so widely separated from each 
other, as are the “Old and New School” Presbyterians, 
is a phenomenon which has probably never before oc- 
curred in the Church. In their theology; in the 
numbers of their churches, ministers, and members; in 
their views of the necessity of piety and of a thorough 
education as a qualification for the ministry—each now 
combining the views on this subject which were enter- 
tained by the two parties in the Church before the great 
separation in 1741; in their mode of presenting the 
truths of the Gospel; in the general type and character 
of the piety which they seek to promote; in their views 
of revivals and of missions, they more nearly resemble 
each other than do any other two denominations into 
which the great Christian family is divided, or than 
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either of them resembles any other one of those de- 
nominations. They stand almost equally aloof from 
other denominations; they are making progress at 
a ratio which is almost equal; they are intermingled 
in the same communities; their ministers to a great 
extent have been educated at the same colleges and 
seminaries; the classes of persons to whom they make 
their appeal, and on whom they rely for accessions 
to their churches, are, to a great degree, the same; 
they make substantially the same impression on the 
world around them; and yet, on many points, there 
are no two denominations that are wider apart. There 
must be, therefore, some material difference between 
them which operates to keep them asunder. It is to 
be presumed that the difference in the two denomina- 
tions is to be traced, in some measure at least, to the 
difference of views entertained on the subject of theo- 
logy, and it is the main purpose of this Article to inquire 
how far this is true. ¥ 

The two denominations agree in the name which 
they have adopted, and by which they choose to be 
distinguished from other branches of the great Chris- 
tian family. Both call themselves “The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America,” and in their 
charters; in the reports of their proceedings; in their 
public documents of every kind, they are known by 
this name alone. The names “Old School” and “New 
School’’ are mere terms of convenience, not known in 
the charters of either—names originally assumed and 
given by what are now called the “Old School,” and 
admitted by the other as a matter of convenience only, 
and not as designating anything peculiar in their doc- 
trines or their practices:—as the names Puritan, Me- 
thodist, Quaker, and perhaps the name Christian itself, 
were names not originally assumed by those with whom 
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they are now so favorably associated, but were given 
‘as terms of reproach by their enemies, and were made 
respectable by the virtues of those to whom they were 
applied. 

Both agree in the Confession of Faith which expresses 
their doctrinal belief. Both receive, and as far as ap- 
pears, with equal sincerity, the Westminster Confession 
and Catechisms as the standard of their faith. Both re- 
quire assent to that Confession, and require it in the 
same language, of all who are ordained to the work of 
the ministry, and to the office of eldership in the Church. 
The “New School” receive the Confession as cordially 
as the “Old School.” They are as tenacious of it; and 
they would do as much to defend it. They have 
neither made, nor do they propose to make, any altera- 
tion whatever in the Confession of Faith. Neither at 
the time of the division of the Church in 1838, nor 
since, have they changed one word or letter of that 
Confession, in respect to the assent to be given to it by 
candidates at their licensure, or by ministers at their 
ordination, or in any other respect whatever. 

Both enjoy the same legal protection, being recog- 
nised by the same name, and in the same manner, by 
the laws of the land. Their churches hold their char- 
ters in the same manner; they appeal under the same 
name to the courts when there is any question in which 
legal rights are involved; and both, though having the 
same name, have entire security in holding a large 
amount of property invested in churches, in theological 
seminaries, in buildings devoted to denominational pur- 
poses, and in benevolent endowments :—a security that 
is absolute alike against each other, and against all 
other denominations. Perhaps another case has never 
occurred where, under the same name, and with so little 
to distinguish them, property could be made so secure 
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to each respectively, or where without hesitation, and 
without confusion, the courts could adjudge so readily 
in determining where property belongs, or could protect 
any who are connected with either party from wrong 
as committed by the other. So far, indeed, as any 
legal decisions have been had, they are in favor of the 
“New School” as being the true Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, and are adverse to the claims of 
the “Old School;” but still, by common consent of the 
churches and of the courts, it is understood that the 
law shall be construed as equally protecting both. The 
exact legal state of the case is this:—The great suit at 
Nist Prius, under Judge Rogers, resulted in a verdict of 
the jury in favor of the “ New School,” and that verdict 
has not in form been reversed. The Supreme Court, 
in Banc, however, on an appeal, delivered an opinion 
by Chief Justice Gibson which was adverse to the 
claims of the “New School,” and contrary to the ver- 
dict? obtained at Nisi Prius, and ordered that there 
should be a new trial. It is to be admitted, undoubt- 
edly, that ifa new trial should occur under those instruc- 
tions of the Supreme Court, the former verdict would be 
reversed, and a jury would be instructed to find in favor 
of the claims of the “Old School.” But the new trial 
has never been had. Both parties appear willing to drop 
the matter where it is. In several subordinate cases, 
also, respecting particular churches, the decisions of the 
courts have been uniformly in favor of the “New 
School,” and the legislatures of Pennsylvania and New 
York have, without hesitation, granted charters, most 
liberal in their provisions, protecting property devoted 
to the denominational purposes of the “New School.” 
Both denominations are substantially agreed on most 
questions, and in the practical duties of religion. There 
has been no denominational difference in regard to the 
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proper modes of promoting the cause of religion ; to the 
style of preaching; to temperance; to the obligation of 
the Sabbath; to the nature of Christian piety; to the 
divine origin of the Scriptures; to the theatre; to the 
opera; toseparation from the world; to holy living; to 
the sacraments and ordinances of religion. Whatever 
difference there may have been at any time on any of 
these subjects—and no difference has ever occurred pro- 
ducing agitation, or which could even have suggested a 
separation from each other—has gradually died away, 
and now on all these points they are nearly or quite 
harmonious; on a considerable part of them they are 
known to be distinguished from the views held by other 
denominations of Christians. 

Both denominations are, and have been always, the 
warm and decided friends of education—alike in refer- 
ence to the ministry, and to the great cause of learning. 
Unless the Congregational churches are an exception, 
there is no other denomination of Christians in our 
country which has made education so essential to its 
own progress, or which has regarded it so vital to the 
best interests of the Church and the State. Both are, 
indeed, firm believers in the doctrine that all human 
efforts in promoting the progress of society and the sal- 
vation of men, are unavailing without the aid of the 
Holy Ghost, and that all success in promoting the 
real welfare of man in any department of effort is to be 
traced to God; and yet there is no one denomination 
of Christians, unless it be in the case just referred to, 
in which there is so deep a conviction of the value and 
the power of human learning. We feel just as certain 
that, wherever in our vast territory of the West, Pres- 
byterians, of either denomination, plant themselves, 
colleges and schools will spring up, as we do that roads 
will be constructed for public convenience, or bridges 
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built, or mills erected, or houses reared for man to dwell 


_in, or temples in which to worship the Creator. 


Both are distinguished by a certain type or form of 
religion. The word Presbyterianism in this respect, sug- 
gests a definite idea. The religion which that word 
suggests is calm, serious, earnest, staid, regular, intel- 
ligent, firm, decided. It is a religion.which is opposed 
alike to mere formalism and mere feeling; a religion 
which is conservative in its essential character, but 
which welcomes progress; a religion which makes 
more of truth and doctrine than it does of emotion; 
a religion which demands a marked separation from the 
world, and yet a very faithful performance of duties in 
the world; a religion which is often interpreted by the 
world as severe, uncompromising, and rigid; a religion 
which depends for its triumphs not on impulse and ma- 
chinery, but on firm and inflexible principle. 

Both denominations, also, rely for success, in a great 
measure, on the same class of society. There are, in- 
deed, in both denominations, not a few of the poorer 
and humbler classes, and their principles teach them to 
regard and treat all such, in the matter of religion, as 
on the same level, and as entitled to the same rights, as 
those in the higher walks of life, whatever may be their 
complexion, and whatever their circumstances or em- 
ployments. There is, also, a fair proportion in each 
denomination of the more “elevated” classes; of those 
who occupy the higher walks of life; of those who per- 
tain to the élite of society; of those who are in positions 
of trust and responsibility, but still these are not the 
ranks in which they expect most success, nor is their 
religion so adapted to these classes as is that of some 
other denominations. The Methodists, on the one 
hand—all honor to their zeal and self-denial—are better 
adapted in their views of religion to the one class, and 
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the Episcopalians meet with greater success in the 
other—for in the estimation of one portion of mankind 
there was true piety and profound wisdom in the re- 
mark attributed to Charles II., that ‘“Episcopacy is the 
only religion that is fit for a gentleman.” The strength 
of Presbyterianism lies between these two classes. It 
makes its appeal—so far as it has any distinct mode of 
appeal—to men of calm thought; to men in the active 
business of life; to men more marked by sober judg- 
ment than by excitability of temper; to those who have 
little fondness for the gayeties of life, and to those who 
are disposed to look with little interest, and with few 
aspirations, to the distinctions which are engendered 
and cultivated in the circles of fashion. We do not, 
by any means, affirm that this class of persons is not 
found in other denominations, we say only that Pres- 
byterianism looks for its main success, or somehow finds 
its main success, in the class now referred to. 

Both are friends of revivals of religion. They have 
not always been alike friendly to “revivals”—for there 
was a time within the recollection of many now living, 
when the “Old School” party in the Church looked with 
distrust, if not with disapprobation, on those mighty 
movements where many are brought simultaneously 
under the power of truth, and especially on the measures 
which were extensively employed in promoting revi- 
vals of religion. It is certain that the “Old School” 
party looked with little sympathy or rejoicing on the 
work of grace which occurred under the earlier preach- 
ing of the Rev. Charles G. Finney, and his fellow-labor- 
ers; nor did they manifest any particular interest in the 
successful labors of the Rev. Mr. Nettleton, until he, in 
a great measure, abandoned the work of revivals, and 
became a champion for orthodoxy—until he moved 
quietly in their ranks, suggesting the existence of heresy 
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in the Church, and strengthening them in their suspi- 
cions that the “ New School” party had begun to lean 
towards Arminianism and Pelagianism. There were 
times, before the separation in 1838, when the “Old 
School” characterized the revivals which occurred under 
the preaching of “‘ New School” men as “ wild-fire,” “ex- 
travagance” and “disorder;” when they made a point of 
denouncing, in no measured language, the measures em- 
ployed, or which were alleged to have been employed, 
in promoting revivals; when they held up the men 
who had been most active and successful in promoting 
revivals, to public reproach; and when they looked 
with doubt and suspicion on the religion which sprang 
from revivals. In part, the difference on these points 
was one of the real causes which laid the foundation of 
the division in 1838, and the appeal from this source 
was one of the most powerful means which the saga- 
cious leaders of the “Old School” party employed to 
alarm the Church in reference to the tendency of the 
‘New School” doctrines, and to bring about the “con- 
summation” which they so “devoutly wished.” But 
matters have changed, and, as things now are, the two 
denominations are more united in their views of revi- 
vals than any other two denominations are. This 
change has occurred partly, we are sometimes led to 
fear, because the “ New School” have lost something of 
the interest which they once had in revivals, but much 
more by the different views now prevailing in the “Old 
School” body on the subject. The two denominations 
now harmonize on that point as really as they do on 
those which have been just adverted to. The most of- 
fensive things ever charged on the “New School” 
party in the Presbyterian Church in the days of Mr. 
Finney and Mr. Nettleton, in the way of “measures,” 
embracing anxious seats and inquiry meetings; all those 
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things which ever occurred in the regions which they 
represented as “burnt over,’ particularly in Western 
New York, have been fully adopted in “Old School” 
churches, and would be as likely to be vindicated now 
in the papers of their denomination as in any “New 
School” paper in the land. Ina better sense, how- 
ever, we think it due to candor and to truth to say that 
the “Old School” have gradually come up on the sub- 
ject of revivals until they are quite on a level, in this 
respect, with the “New School” portion of the Church. 
In the union prayer meetings, and in their efforts in 
their own churches, no one now could affirm that they 
have less zeal, or suppose that they differed at all on 
the subject, from the “New School” churches. 

Even on the “vexed” subject of slavery—that sub- 
ject which has done more to agitate the churches of 
this land than any other—they do not differ essentially 
in theory, or in the principles which they profess to 
hold. The celebrated declaration of the General As- 
sembly in 1818, strong as it is, expresses avowedly the 
views of both, and stands unrepealed on the public re- 
cords of the “Old School” as well as the “New.” No 
stronger public testimony on the subject of slavery has 
ever been issued by the “New School” General Assem- 
bly than that which stands unrepealed on the re- 
cords claimed by the “Old School” as their own; and 
so far as testimony on the subject is concerned, a friend 
of slavery would find no more that is congenial with 
his views in one denomination than in the other. 
The two bodies did not separate on that ground, nor 
was there, at the time of the separation, any pecu- 
liarity°of view on that subject which served to cha- 
racterize either of the two parties. The only difference 
now in relation to slavery is, that the subject has re- 
ceived an earlier attention in the “New School” than 
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in the “Old.” The “New School” have simply carried out 
principles which are equally held and avowed by both bo- 
dies. They have been first in the order of time in a 
discussion which was certain to ensue in both. They 
have. the merits, at least, of consistency in daring to 
avow and to repeat their principles whatever might be 
the effect on their external prosperity. They have 
done no more than honest men ought todo in avowing 
at all times the principles which stand on their records; 
in réaffirming that testimony whenever there was a 
proper occasion for doing it; and in making a sincere 
effort to “efface this blot on our holy religion, and to 
obtain the complete abolition of slavery throughout 
Christendom, and if possible throughout the world.” 
Records of the General Assembly for 1818. With lit- 
tle comparative agitation; with a small loss to their 
numerical strength, and with the approbation and ad- 
miration of the world, they have safely gone through 
with a discussion which is certain yet to come, with 
much more that will be bitter and convulsive, and with 
the danger of a much wider schism, in the “Old School” 
—a discussion and agitation which, we believe, can- 
not be much longer kept out of that body. The posi- 
tion of the “New School” in this respect, is with, and 
the position of the “Old School” is against, the spirit of 
the Christian world. Remonstrances, memorials and 
appeals on the subject of slavery have been addressed, 
with entire propriety, to the Churches and ecclesiastical 
bodies of this land from Christians in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland; and from the Protestant Churches of 
France, Switzerland and Belgium, urging, on the ground 
of our common Christianity, the Churches in this land 
to lift a warning voice against the evils of slavery, and 
calling on them to take effective measures to separate 
themselves from it. The “New School” body has heard 
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this voice of appeal and remonstrance, and has placed 
itself in harmony with Christianity abroad, and in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the age. The “Old School” 
have met these appeals and remonstrances with rebuke 
or silent contempt; have regarded them as acts of in- 
termeddling which are not to be tolerated in Christian 
Churches; and have endeavored, thus far with most 
melancholy success, to calm down the feelings in their 
own body which demand that the subject shall be dis- 
cussed, and that the Church shall put itself practically 
in the position which it theoretically occupies by the 
Resolution of 1818.. Wholly contrary to the exhortation 
in that celebrated document, though it stands unre- 
pealed on their own records, they are using their “ear- 
nest and unwearied endeavor” noé to “abolish” the 
system of slavery, but to “abolish” all allusion in 
their churches to the evil; to repress all desire to ex- 
amine it; to shut out all debate on the subject in their 
General Assembly; to train up their young men in 
seminaries where they shall be in no danger of imbi- 
bing sentiments in favor of universal liberty, and so 
to organize and locate their seminaries of theology, and 
so to select their professors in those seminaries, that the 
anti-slavery spirit shall be most effectively rebuked and 
silenced, and that the next generation of ministers shall 
be as unfaithful to the principles avowed in 1818, and 
still professed by them, as are those of the present ge- 
neration. 


And yet there is a difference between these two de- 
nominations of Christians. There must be such a differ- 
ence ag to be a sufficient philosophical reason to account 
for the fact that they were sundered from each other 
at all; that for more than twenty years they have been 
kept apart; and that, with all that there is of affinity be- 
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tween them, there is no tendency to re-union. That 
difference pertains to more subjects than one, extend- 
ing into the general spirit of the two denominations, as 
well as to their views of theology. It is not our pur- 
pose in this Article to inquire into the causes of the 
separation of the two bodies, but to confine our remarks 
to one of the sources of difference—that which pertains 
to theology. The question is, whether there is any dif- 
ference between the two denominations on this subject, 
and if so, what it is. 

Both denominations, as we have already remarked, 
receive the Westminster Confession as the avowed 
standard of their faith; and, so far as appears, both ex- 
press their assent to that standard with equal sincerity. 
Both require assent to it in the same terms, as “con- 
taining the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures.” Both are Calvinistic, as distinguished 
from Arminians, Pelagians, Socinians. When two de- 
nominations thus express their belief in the same words; 
when they require of their candidates for the ministry 
the same assent to the standard of faith which they 
have adopted; when they persevere in this for a series 
of years with no attempt in either body to change that 
standard; when they do not even propose a modifica- 
tion in any respect of the Articles of that standard, it 
is to be presumed of each of them that they are sincere, 
and that they really intend to adhere to the doctrines 
to which they thus solemnly express their assent. No 
man has a right to question their sincerity; no man 
has a right to charge them with maintaining a false 
profession before the world. If there is a material dif- 
ference between them in doctrines, it is to be presumed 
that it must pertain to some points which are not ex- 
plicitly stated in the standard itself, or to some philo- 
sophical explanations of the doctrines to which they both 
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express their assent. It is to be presumed that the 
views which at first separated them, and which still 
keep them asunder, are such as are consistent with an 
honest maintenance of the ‘system of doctrine’ asserted 
in that standard to be ‘contained in the Scriptures.’ 
Both these denominations affirm that. Both maintain 
that the views which they hold are consistent with the 
‘system’ of truth called Calvinism as distinguished from 
Arminianism, Socinianism and Pelagianism; both re- 
gard the views which they hold to be consistent with 
an honest subscription to the Westminster Confession. 
The difference, therefore, between them, so far as per- 
tains to theology, must be a difference in the manner 
of presenting the doctrines which are fairly within the 
Calvinistic system, or in the modes of presenting that 
system before the world; and the difference must be 
confined to that, so far as the subject of theology is con- 
cerned. Beyond all question, if either denomination 
went in its doctrinal belief beyond the proper limits of 
Calvinism as laid down in the Westminister Confession ; 
if either became characteristically Arminian, Socinian, 
or Pelagian, they would lose all claim to be recognized 
as a Presbyterian denomination in the sense in which 
that term is applied to the two bodies. 

Now we believe that there is a material difference 
on the subject of theology between the two bodies in 
respect to the manner of presenting the Calvinistic sys- 
tem before the world; a difference, in respect to the 
success of preaching, and in a proper representation of 
the Calvinistic system, greatly in favor of the “New 
School.” We believe that, while they hold as truly 
to the ‘system’ of Calvinism as the “Old School” do, 
their manner of presenting the doctrines of that sys- 
. tem is adapted to secure all the happy effects of the 
system on the minds of men, and to avoid the bad effects 
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which have always followed the presentation of that 
system in the manner in which it is held by the “Old 
School.” We believe that, while that difference is of 
such a nature that either view can be held in consistency 
with an honest subscription to the Westminster Con- 
fession, it is so great as to constitute a distinction of a 
very important character between the two denomina- 
tions,—and we cannot doubt that the difference of views 
entertained by the two parties in the Church, was one 
of the reasons why they were separated at all, and is 
one of the reasons why they are still kept asunder. 
The “New School” always held, as they still hold, 
that the views which they entertain are entirely con- 
sistent with the fair interpretation of the Confession of 
Faith, and with the express terms of the Adopting Act 
of 1729. The “Old School” deny this. They assume 
that their interpretation of the Confession is the only 
correct interpretation, and for this, among other reasons, 
they drove the “ New School” from their body. 

The best representation of the “ New School” views 
would be found, beyond all question, in what has 
been commonly understood as the New England the- 
ology. In making use of this term, we employ it as 
it has been commonly employed, not as denoting any 
particular school in New England, but as a general term 
denoting the system of theology which prevailed be- 
fore the foundation of the theological schools at New 
Haven and East Windsor. To the views of either of 
those schools, neither the “New School” body in the 
Presbyterian Church, in general, nor any of the leading 
men in the denomination, have committed themselves, 
yet they would regard it as proper to be stated that 
they maintain the general system of theology which has 
prevailed in New England as contradistinguished from 
that which has prevailed in some portions of the Pres- 
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byterian Church. The system of theology here referred 
to, is that which is found in the works of President Ed- 
wards, Dr. Dwight, Dr. Bellamy, and Dr. Strong, and 
is substantially the same which is found in the works 
of Dr. Chalmers and Andrew Fuller. It is distinguished 
alike from the peculiarities of Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Emmons, 
Dr. Tyler, and Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor. It is the sys- 
tem which was embraced by Dr. Griffin and Dr. Rich- 
ards, and, in the Presbyterian Church, would find its best 
representation in the writings of those men. It is the 
Calvinistic system, more nearly resembling the views 
of Calvin himself than the views which are held at 
Princeton; the Calvinistic system fairly wrought out 
by a proper interpretation of the language of the New 
Testament; the Calvinistic system understood in con- 
nection with the command to preach the Gospel to all 
men, and to offer it freely to each and every child of 
Adam; the Calvinistic system, if we may so say, ad- 
justed to right views of mental philosophy, and to a pro- 
per sense of human responsibility :—the Calvinistic sys- 
tem not shaped by the views of mental philosophy which 
prevailed in the time of Turretin, and which pervade 
his theology, -but the Calvinistic system in connection 
with the laws of mind as they are better understood un- 
der the teachings of modern mental philosophy. In 
the “New School” denomination, as in all other de- 
nominations of Christians, there would be found un- 
doubtedly some diversity of views on the subject of the- 
ology. There are those—not a large number, how- 
ever—who would accord with the “Old School” in their 
theology, and whose: separation from that body was in 
no manner caused by a diversity of theological views; 
there may be those, in small number, who would accord 
with the peculiar views of Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Emmons, 
or Dr. Taylor; but probably there would not be found 
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in the world, a body of men, who, on the whole, are 
more harmonious in their views of theology than the 
ministers of the “New School” Presbyterian Church. 
The elder Edwards laid the foundation of those views. 
He was a man once honored in the whole Presbyterian 
Church, and once it was not regarded as heresy to re- 
ceive and defend his views. “His sun went down at 
Princeton, and his sepulchre is there unto this day :”— 
a sepulchre that is honored, and will be honored by the 
world, whatever may be now the views entertained of 
his theology in the teachings of the Theological Semi- 
nary of the “Old School” there. He lies by the side 
of Dickinson, and Davies, and Burr, and Witherspoon; 
one—/acile princeps—deemed worthy to lie among the 
fathers and founders of the Presbyterian Church. Ed- 
wards never wrote a system of theology; but the ‘sys- 
tem’ in which his views have been best carried out, is, 
undoubtedly, that of Dr. Dwight; and, so far as we 
have any knowledge on the subject, there is no one 
‘system’ of theology that so well represents the views 
of the “New School” Presbyterian church as that of 
Dr. Dwight. 

The differences of views between the “Old” and 
‘“‘New School” denominations on the subject of theology 
relate mainly to three points:—to the effect of the sin 
of Adam on his posterity; to man’s ability; and to the 
atonement. In stating the difference between the two 
denominations on these points, we propose to refer 
merely to that which is commonly understood to be 
the difference, or which is apparent to the world in 
their teaching and their preaching. We shall refer to 
the systems as held respectively by the two denomina- 
tions, without meaning to say that every “Old School” 
minister or member of that denomination maintains 
the exact phase of view which we shall refer to as 
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characterizing the denomination, or without meaning 
to say that there may not be members of the two de- 
nominations who would agree in regard to these points, 
or that there may not be ministers in the two bodies 
whose preaching on these topics would be found to be 
in entire harmony. But there are two systems on 
these points in the two denominations. The difference 
of views on these subjects had not a little to do with 
the division of the Church :—not as inducing the “ New 
School” hody to desire to be separated from their bre- 
thren, but because the “Old School” regarded their 
views as heretical and dangerous, and laid a plan as 
effective, and as dishonorable, as was the coup d@ état of 
Louis Napoleon, to separate the “New School” from 
the Presbyterian church. The difference of view was 
manifested in the trials for heresy instituted, in these 
cases, by the “Old School” on these points :—the trial 
of men whom they, and the Church at large, regarded 
as representative men, and whose arraignment was not 
on account of any thing peculiar in their views as dis- 
tinguished from other portions of the “New School” 
party, but for holding the views which were supposed 
to be the views of the entire “New School” body. In 
neither case was the prosecution based on the charge 
that those who were accused held the opinions of Dr. 
Emmons, Dr. Hopkins, or Dr. Taylor: it was, and was 
understood to be, for holding the views known as 
New England views—those which, as we have said, 
would be best represented by the theology of President 
Edwards, Dr. Dwight, and Andrew Fuller. That dif- 
ference of view has gone into the two organizations. 
It characterizes the teachings of the theological profes- 
sors of the two bodies, and the preaching of tle minis- 
ters. It separates the theological seminaries as much as 
the churches; it divides Princeton and Allegheny and 
VOL, VIlI.—24 
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Danville and Columbia on the one hand, from the Union 
Seminary and Auburn and Lane on the other, as really 
as it does the churches in Philadelphia, New York, 
Buffalo, or Chicago. 

The first point of difference relates to the effect of the 
transgression of Adam on his posterity. The “Old” 
and the “New School” hold alike that man is a fallen 
being; that he is wholly destitute of holiness until he 
is renewed by the Holy Spirit, and that the fact that 
he is thus fallen is to be traced wholly to his connection 
with Adam. They hold that Adam was made perfect, 
and that his fall, by a divine constitution, made it ab- 
solutely certain that all his posterity would sin; that 
the first moral development of the heart would be evil; 
that all the sin in the world is to be traced to that first 
apostacy. They alike agree that this alienation is total; 
that there is no germ of goodness in the soul that can 
by cultivation be developed into piety; and that no one 
enters heaven who is not renewed by the Holy Ghost, 
and saved by the merits of the Redeemer, and by the 
sovereign grace of God. It may be important to observe 
that this agreement between the two bodies extends to 
the following things:— 

(a.) They hold alike that the apostacy was real, not 
a myth; that it was a sad fact in the history of man, 
and not a fiction of the imagination; that the statement 
in Genesis is a historical verity, and not a philosophical 
theory, devised as a theory to account for the un- 
doubted truth of the apostacy of the race. In account- 
ing for the pollution of streams that all flowed from a 
common source, and that branched off in various direc- 
tions, and that ran through distant lands, and that 
found their way at last to the ocean under different 
latitudes or in different zones of the earth, two ways 
may be conceived of explaining the fact of the corrup- 
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tion of the waters. One would be, by a careful exami- 
nation of all the streams; by ascertaining the nature 
and extent of the corruption; by deducing the philoso- 
phical inference that the fountain must have been in 
some way corrupted, and then by clothing the state- 
ment about the original corruption of the waters in 
some poetical or mythical form that might be regarded 
as sufficient to explain the manner in which it occurred ; 
—the other would be by a narrative of a fact, as a fact, 
in regard to the corruption of the fountain; a historical 
fact transmitted like other historical facts, and to be 
believed as they are. ‘The one of these methods would 
be, as applied to the fall of man, the method of ‘ra- 
tionalists ;’ the other is the mode which has been adopt- 
ed by the great body of Christians in explanation of 
the origin of human depravity. The “Old” and “New 
School” alike agree that the statement in the Bible 
about the origin of human depravity is of the latter 
kind. They alike hold that the statement in Genesis 
is an historical fact ; that what occurred, as related there, 
was a reality, and is to be so received by all who re- 
gard the Bible asa revelation from God. Whatever 
there may be of Oriental imagery in the statement of 
the facts there narrated, the facts affirmed are, in their 
apprehension, to be regarded as on the same level as 
any other of the facts of ancient history, and to be main- 
tained as part of the revelation of God. 

(b.) They agree alike in the belief that all the pos- 
terity of Adam are affected by his apostacy, and in the 
same manner, and to the same extent. They hold that 
his apostacy made it absolutely certain that all his de- 
scendants would sin as soon as they became capable of 
moral action, and that they would sin continually on 
earth, and forever, unless they were renewed by the 
Holy Ghost. The act of Adam, in their belief, was the 
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poisoning of a fountain which made it certain that 
all the streams that would issue from it would be pol- 
luted as soon as they began to flow, and would be pol- 
luted as far as they should flow, unless cleansed in some 
way, or by some power independent of themselves. 
Between the “Old” and “New School” there is no dif- 
ference of opinion on this point. To the same extent, 
and in the same manner, they hold this doctrine in op- 
position to the doctrines of Pelagius and Socinus, and 
in opposition to the prevailing floating opinions of the 
world. Whatever obloquy there may be in maintain- 
ing these doctrines they share it alike; whatever there 
may be of philosophic truth that will serve as an ex- 
planation of the facts that exist on the earth, apper- 
tains to their systems alike. 

(c.) They agree in the opinion that the apostacy of 
the race is total and entire; that there are no remains 
of holiness in the human heart; that there is no germ 
of goodness in fallen man that can by cultivation be ex- 
panded into piety. The fault is not that goodness is 
overlaid by sin, it is that it has become extinct. That 
which is to be done is not to expand and cultivate any 
moral quality that may be found in the soul, or to 
quicken a germ, or to re-kindle a vital spark that is 
not yet quite extinct; it is to create piety anew. There 
is nothing in the soul of man, in their apprehension, 
that corresponds with the little germ that lies nicely 
folded and carefully guarded—the future plant in minia- 
ture—in the acorn, the grain of wheat, or the lentil, 
and that only needs the application of light, and 
warmth and moisture to quicken it into apparent, as 
it has real life; that needs only appropriate aliment— 
carbon, water, ammonia—that it may become the oak 
of the forest or food for man. The idea of human na- 
ture under the fall, as held by the “New” and the 
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“Old School,” is, that the condition of man, in regard 
to piety is, as if in the acorn or seed-corn the germ itself 
was killed and must be created anew if either were to 
live. Both denominations alike, in this respect, differ 
from Pelagians, from Unitarians, and from the outside 
world at large. The common impression in the world 
is, that all that is wanting in man is cultivation or de- 
velopment—as in the case of the acorn and the lentil. 
There is a prevailing feeling that, bad as man is, there 
is something that may be cultivated into piety—some 
germ of goodness that only needs to be developed— 
some latent fire that only needs to be re-kindled—some 
principle of holiness that may, by training, be all that 
man ought to endeavor to possess alike in reference to 
God and to his fellow-man. Onno point are the “Old” 
and “New School” more united, and more decided, 
than in entire opposition to this view. 

(d.) They are agreed also in the belief that the con- 
sequences of the act of Adam as affecting his posterity 
will strike ever onward into the future, unless arrested 
by the renewing and sanctifying grace of God—affect- 
ing all his posterity in this world and in the world to 
come. Neither of them suppose that the consequence 
of the sin of Adam will be limited to this life, but both 
believe that the principle in the divine administration, 
whatever it was, which made it proper that man should 
be affected by the sin of Adam in this world, would 
make it equally proper, and equally inevitable, that 
he should be affected by it in the world to come, and 
forever. They- agree, therefore, in attaching an un- 
speakable importance to the act of Adam; they agree 
in the assurance that among human actions it stands 
by itself, and that however the principle involved in it 
may be so far vindicated as to free it from any objection 
which does not lie equally against the actual course 
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of things on earth, by a reference to those arrangements 
which occur under the providence of God by which the 
consequences of sin pass over from the offender and im- 
pinge on all who are connected with him, yet that the 
full explanation and vindication of the arrangement 
with Adam is connected with some principle which is 
not yet fully explained to us, and that for the present, 
and to our view, it is to be resolved into the wise 
sovereignty of God. 

But here the agreement ceases. From this point the 
“Old” and “New School” go apart, and henceforward 
take entirely different views of the nature of this trans- 
action, and of the manner in which it is to be represented 
to mankind in preaching. The “Old School” hold that 
man, before he commits any act of his own, is, in the 
propersense of the term, guilty, blameworthy, ill-deserving, 
liable to punishment, for the sin of Adam; that he has 
not merely a corrupt and fallen nature—a nature that 
makes it certain that he will sin as soon as he begins 
to act, but that he is, in the proper sense of that term, 
responsible to law for that act, in the same sense as a 
man is for his own act; that punishment may, in a pro- 
per sense, be inflicted for that act as well as for an act 
of his own; that the evils which come upon the race 
as the consequence of the apostacy are of the true na- 
ture of penal acts—as really as fines and whipping and 
imprisonment are in a proper sense penal evils for the 
violation of law; in other words, that a man is as really 
guilty of that act, and may be as properly punished for 
it, as he may be for an act of arson, burglary, or mur- 
der. They make use of the terms which naturally ex- 
press this idea as freely as they make use of the same 
terms when speaking of man’s personal guilt. They 
speak of man’s being guilty of the sin of Adam, and of 
his being punished for that sin, with as little hesitation 
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as they do of a man’s suffering punishment for his own 
act. The fact that a man is punished under a just ad- 
ministration, implies that he is guilty or blameworthy— 
for that is always supposed in the use of the word pun- 
ishment. Punishment is properly the pain, privation, 
or suffering inflicted by a lawgiver to express his sense 
of the evil of a violation of law, or his sense of the 
value of law, and of the value of obedience to law. It 
is always, in the divine administration, and wherever 
the word is used properly, distinguished from calamity 
or misfortune, as occurring in the course of events, or the 
disadvantage which may arise to any one from the base 
or wicked conduct of another. The disadvantage under 
which the son of an intemperate father enters on life; 
the loss of the property wasted by his father which he 
might have possessed; the hereditary disease to which 
he may be subject; the suspicions which may attend 
him, and which may lie in the way of his own pros- 
perity as the son of such a father, are misfortunes, not 
crimes. The son suffers disadvantage and loss on ac- 
count of the sin of his father; but no one regards him 
as ill-deserving, or as blameworthy, or as properly pun- 
ished for his father’s ill-conduct. He could be arraigned 
before no tribunal on a charge of crime for his father’s 
acts; no court or jury would consign him to prison as 
a punishment for his father’s conduct; no law of the 
human mind ever demands that he should be regarded 
as guilty or ill-deserving. 

We wish to be particular on this point, for we regard 
it as the very starting-point of the peculiar views of 
the “Old School;” we believe that it is essential to their 
whole system to teach that man is, in the proper sense, 
guilty or blameworthy for the sin of Adam—in the same 
sense as it would be if a court should hold a son guilty 
or blameworthy for the acts of an intemperate father. 
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We know that there is a difference of view among 
the “Old School” themselves as to the explanation of 
the reason why the race is held to be guilty of the sin 
of Adam. Weare aware that there is no settled opinion 
among them on ¢his point, and that they allow, in re- 
gard to this, a wide latitude of explanation. We are 
aware that there is great diversity between Princeton 
and Danville on this point; between ‘Turretin’ repre- 
sented in the one, and ‘Stapfer’ represented in the 
other; between Twrretin as studied in the one seminary, 
and Stapfer as translated in the other. We are aware 
that there is a difference of opinion in the “Old School’”’ 
body on the question whether the sin of Adam is to be 
regarded as, in itself, an independent thing in which we 
had no agency, but which has been made over to us, or 
set to our account by direct imputation; or whether he 
is to be regarded as the ‘root’ of the human family, 
and that the whole race was ‘seminally’ in him in 
such a sense that his act was to all intents and pur- 
poses the act of the race, and that the race is to be held 
guilty for doing it themselves; but the point which we 
are now making is, that, whatever view may be taken 
as to the mode in which the guilt becomes ours, IT Is 
ours; all men are held to be vesponsible—ill-deserving— 
blameworthy—liable to punishment—hell-deserving on ac- 
count of it, as really and truly as they are for an act 
of their own. If they deny this, they come on “New 
School” ground. If one is suspected of denying it, he 
is, for the same reason, and to the exact extent of the 
suspicion, regarded as heretical. No intelligent man 
connected with the “Old School” body would dare to 
assert that the race is not regarded and treated as guilty, 
ill-deserving, blameworthy on account of the sin of 
Adam. ) 

It is a characteristic of the “ New School” body that 
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they reject this view of the matter, as founded neither 
on the Bible, the true teachings of the Confession of 
Faith, or the facts of the case; as incapable of vindica- 
tion on any just principles; as giving a view of God 
eminently unjust and injurious to his character; as 
tending to pervert the proper notions of guilt in the 
mind of man, and as confounding all distinctions of 
right and wrong. They regard it as dishonorable to God 
to teach such a doctrine, since it is contrary to the 
settled laws of the human mind that one man should 
be responsible for the act of another, except where 
power to act has been delegated, and where he is will- 
ing to assume to himself the consequences of the act of 
another; since it confounds all the notions of identity 
which by our nature we are constrained to hold; and 
since it represents God as acting, by mere arbitrary ap- 
pointment, in a manner which in a man would be re- 
garded as a violation of all principles of justice. 

We think, also, that there are eminent advantages in 
the “New School” view of the subject, especially as con- 
nected with preaching. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the two systems, are such as the following: 

1. The “ New School” view covers all the facts in the 
case; and embraces all which is stated on the subject in 
the Bible. It admits the original innocence of Adam; 
the fact that he fell; the fact that his sin affected all 
his posterity, making it certain that they would all sin, 
and would all die; the fact that man is wholly de- 
praved; the fact that all the descendants of Adam will 
begin to sin as soon as they begin to act at all as moral 
agents; the fact that there is no germ of goodness in 
the human soul that can be cultivated into piety; the 
fact that,except a man be born again he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. These are all the revealed 
facts in the case. No man can adduce any other from 
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the Bible. All else—be it “Old” or“ New School” belief 
— is philosophy, is human wisdom. No man can affirm 
any other thing as taught in the Bible on the subject; 
and no man can doubt that these ave facts, as taught in 
the Bible, in regard to the apostacy of our first father. 

2. It is impossible for a man to believe that he is 
guilty, blameworthy, ill-deserving, on account of the sin 
of Adam. No man ever did believe it; no man ever 
can; no amount of reasoning or of dogmatism can make 
a man believe it. There is a law of mind on this sub- 
ject which is as fixed as the shores of old ocean, and 
which can never be passed. Up to a certain point a 
man may feel himself to be guilty; beyond that point 
he cannot. He may be humbled, mortified, pained, 
grieved, sad, dispirited, by what another has done; but 
no man feels guilt or criminality for it. The son may feel 
humbled, mortified, pained, grieved, sad, dispirited, by 
the conduct of an intemperate father, by the sad inhe- 
ritance which he has as he enters on the world; the il- 
legitimate child may feel the same thing, but in neither 
case is there a consciousness of guilt or blameworthiness, 
nor is there any teaching, philosophy, or denunciation 
that can awaken that feeling in the mind. The barrier 
between these two classes of feelings is an impassible 
barrier, God has placed it there, and man cannot throw 
itdown. Up to the point of our personal agency—what 
we have done, or what we have omitted to do that we 
ought to have done, and up to the point at which we have 
authorized another to act for us, we can feel guilt or 
blameworthiness; beyond that point there is no power of 
man—no power of God—that can awaken in the mind 
the conviction of guilt. If “Old School” men ever say 
that they feel themselves ‘guilty’ for the sin of Adam, it 
is simply a delusion or hallucination: a confusion of 
ideas where they do not understand what they affirm. 
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If “Old School” ministers ever suppose that by their 
preaching they have awakened that feeling in the minds 
of their hearers, and then proceed to apply the provisions 
of the gospel to such a case, this is also simply an illu- 
sion or hallucination. Itcannot be. It never has been 
done. It never can be done. There is no gospel for 
any such case, and all the efforts of the “Old School” 
theology, and the “Old School” preaching on this point 
are efforts to accomplish an impossibility. How can 
a man be guilty or blameworthy for that which was com- 
mitted by another, thousands of years before he was 
born? 

3. In like manner it is impossible for a man to feel 
contrition, or to repent on account of that which is done 
by another. No man ever did, in the proper sense of 
the term, repent of Adam’s sin; no man ever did or 
could so make it his own as to have the same com- 
punction, the same remorse, in regard to it which he 
has for his own act. The laws of the human mind are 
not so clumsily made that certain feelings can be made 
to follow certain courses of conduct by mere arbitrary 
appointment. No man can alter the laws of the mind; 
no man can arrange anew the classes of feelings which 
are appointed to follow certain kinds of conduct. Guilt 
draws in its train one set of feelings or emotions; inno- 
cence, benevolence, kindness, another, and these cannot 
be transferred, interchanged, or intermingled. The 
streams will run on separately forever, and can never 
be made to blend with each other. Guilt drags in its 
train compunction, remorse, apprehension, shame, con- 
fusion of face, and can never be made to draw along 
after it self-approval, joy, peace, praise: nor can the 
matter be so arranged by human philosophy or theology 
that there can be a transfer of these feelings from the 
one to the other. This law is unchangeable in regard 
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to repentance. A man can repent of his own sin; he 
can never be made to repent for the sin of another. He 
may, indeed, be humbled; he may be sad; he may be 
dispirited by the fact of the sin of his first father; he 
may feel most keenly the effect of the disgrace of that 
act; he may be most sensible that he began the world, 
as the consequence of that act, under great disadvan- 
tage; he may be truly and deeply penitent for the first 
sin which he himself committed, and for every subse- 
quent sin which he has committed, as the result of that 
act; but he never repents of that act itself. Under a 
certain kind of teaching, men may imagine that they do 
this; under “Old School” instruction they may so work 
upon their own fancy as to suppose that it is necessary 
to do this in order to salvation, and so as even to ima- 
gine that they have done it: but it never has been done, 
it never can be done. 

4, The views held by the “Old School” compel them, 
if consistent, to go before their fellow-men with the 
monstrous dogma, alike contrary to the Bible, and to 
the constitution of the human mind, that, in order to 
salvation, it is necessary for man to have precisely the 
same feelings of penitence, regret, remorse in regard to 
the act of Adam which he has for his own acts of crime. 
We do not affirm, indeed, that the “Old School” always 
do this; we affirm only that consistency requires it, and 
that their principles lead to it. We affirm, also, that 
under their teaching, and in attempting to carry out their 
instructions, men do sometimes endeavor to persuade 
themselves that they have actually repented of Adam’s 
sin; that they have so ‘made it their own,’ or have 
so ‘appropriated it to themselves’ as to have the feeling 
of true penitence in regard to it, but we affirm, at the 
same time, as we have already remarked, that this must 
be an illusion or hallucination, although it shows how 
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men understand the teachings of the “Old School” on 
the subject. 

Yet it 7s a legitimate inference that if men are guilty 
of the sin of Adam, they should repent of it precisely as 
they do of any other act of guilt. It is a fair inference 
of logic that if a man is guilty of any sin, he should ex- 
ercise repentance for it, or should feel remorse. This 
is a law of our nature. God has made us so that for sin 
or crime we should feel that peculiar painfulness called 
remorse which is the consequence of the commission 
of crime. The mind, when it acts in accordance with 
the laws under which it was made; when there are no 
obstructions from false opinions, or from a voluntary 
purpose to ward off this feeling, always does experience 
this when crime is committed, and sooner or later this 
peculiar consciousness will come into every mind where 
there is guilt. But God has not made the mind so as 
to feel remorse for the sin of Adam. This is not a law 
of the mind, and all the power of “Old School” logic 
cannot create this law in the mind, or awaken any dor- 
mant principle by which it can become a law. 

Further: It is an essential principle in theology that 
there is no guilt for which a man should not feel re- 
morse, or exercise repentance. This is a clear principle 
in the New Testament, and it is a principle which lies 
at the foundation of all success in preaching. The mo- 
ment a man proclaims that there may be guilt in refe- 
rence to which there is no obligation to repentance, that 
moment the power of preaching is at an end; for to 
what shall this principle extend? Where shall its li- 
mits be fixed? Ifthe principle may exist in regard to 
the guilt of Adam’s sin, how can it be shown that it 
may not exist in other cases?) And who can tell what 
its boundaries are? By as much, then, as the “Old 
School” fail to urge the doctrine that men should 7e- 
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pent of the sin of Adam, while they yet teach that men 
are guilty of that sin—and it is admitted that most of 
them do fail here—by so much do they weaken all the 
motives to repentance, and by so much does their 
preaching tend to set aside all the laws of the human 
mind on which success can be hoped for in turning men 
from sin to holiness and from Satan unto God. : 

We infer, therefore, that the “New School” have a 
decided advantage on this point in preaching. They 
teach that the obligations to repentance are commensu- 
rate, in all cases, with the existence of guilt or blame- 
worthiness. They teach that no sin is charged on man 
for which he is not bound to repent. They teach a 
doctrine on the subject, which, while it embraces all 
the facts in the case, commends itself to the human 
mind as founded in equity and propriety. They charge 
on man no crimes of which they cannot, not by mere 
construction only, but really regard themselves as 
guilty; they ask men to exercise repentance only for 
that for which they are guilty or blameworthy; they 
attempt to produce no illusive views, no hallucinations, 
in religion; they charge men with being guilty on ac- 
count of their own acts before God, and they call on 
them to exercise repentance for that for which their 
own consciences tell them that they are to blame. Con- 
stituted as the human mind is; under laws imposed by 
the Creator as unchangeable in their nature as the 
laws of the mind of the Creator himself, it is no small 
advantage in preaching not to be under a necessity of 
going before men and proclaiming that they are GUILTY, 
in the sense of being BLAMEWORTHY, DESERVING OF PU- 
NISHMENT, ILL-DESERVING, HELL-DESERVING, for an act 
which was committed six thousand years before they 
were born. 

The second point on which the “Old” and “New 
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School” differ, is the subject of ability. The two de- 
nominations are agreed in believing, (a.) That all men 
are by nature wholly depraved; (d.) That, as a matter 
of fact, no man ever did or will change his own heart; 
(c.) That the power or agency by which this is done is 
that of the Holy Ghost, or that the fact that a man be- 
comes a child of God is in all cases to be traced to this 
agency; (d.) That God is a sovereign, and acts accord- 
ing to an eternal purpose in relation to the salvation of 
men; (é.) That there is no merit, or nothing which can 
be regarded as a ‘consideration, in any thing that man 
does as laying the foundation of a claim to the favor of 
God; and, (f.) That means are to be used with men to 
secure their conversion, and by men to obtain the par- 
doning mercy and the renewing grace of God. 

But at this point they diverge. The “Old School” 
teach that man has no ability of any kind whatever to 
do the will of God; no power to repent, to believe, or 
even to accept of the offers of mercy. All their ability, 
if they ever had any, was lost in Adam, and now they 
have no more power to do what God requires of them 
than they have to raise the dead or to create a world; 
no more power to repent and believe than a man has 
to walk without legs, to see without eyes, or to hear 
without ears. Whatever power, in the apprehension 
of the “Old School,” a man has to do the will of God 
in any way, is an imparted power, a power having no 
foundation in man as fallen, none in the laws of the hu- 
man mind, but which is originated in each and every case 
as really as life is originated in every case where a new 
being begins to live. In the mind of man before con- 
version there is no more that can properly be called 
power, as tending to conversion, than in the case of La- 
zarus lying in the grave, there was what might properly 
be called power as tending to his resurrection. 
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The “ New School”’ differ essentially from this view. 
Equally with the “Old School,” as has been already re- 
marked, they hold that it is a fact that no man ever 
did or will change his own heart, or that a sinner never 
will, in fact, repent and believe the gospel without aid 
from on high. But the “New School” differ wholly 
from the “Old School” as to the reason or ground why 
this is so. In the apprehension of the “New School,” 
the difficulty is not a want of power, but a want of will ; 
not a natural inability, but amoral. The “New School” 
make much of this distinction; the “Old School’? make 
nothing of it. The former regard this distinction, which 
was first practically suggested and defended in terms by 
President Edwards, but which has, in fact, been practi- 
cally acted on by all mankind, as a distinction of great 
importance in regard to the responsibility of man, and 
especially as of great importance in its influence in call- 
ing men to repentance. The doctrine of the “New 
School” is, that there is no want of power except that 
which resides in the will, in the love of sin, in the ob- 
duracy of the human heart, in its aversion to holiness, 
in its opposition to the character, claims, and plans of 
God. They hold that there is no evidence that the 
powers of man were let down or razeed by the fall; 
that there is no proof that man has any less intellectual 
strength now than Adam had; that there is no reason 
to believe that there has been any change in the powers 
requisite to constitute man a moral and responsible 
agent; and they hold that if this were so, there would 
be a proportionate lessening of responsibility. It is, in 
this view, a very important principle that responsibility 
is in all cases limited by ability, and that where we 
have the exact measure of the latter, we have, at the 
same time, the exact measure of the former. Yet they 
hold, at the same time, that the wickedness of man, in 
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all cases is so great; that the heart is so hard and in- 
sensible to truth; that the mind of the sinner is so 
blinded to the beauty of holiness and to its obligations, 
as to make it absolutely certain that he never will of 
himself forsake his sins, and embrace the mercy of God 
in the gospel; that this is so certain as to make the di- 
vine agency absolutely essential in all cases of conver- 
sion. 

We hold the “Old School” to the views which we 
have suggested above. We charge it on them that, if 
consistent, they are compelled, in so many words, to 
state to the sinner whom they are exhorting to repent 
and believe, that he has no more power of any kind 
to do this than he has to raise the dead or to create a 
world; than a man without legs has power to walk, a 
man without eyes to see, or a man without ears to hear ; 
than an Ourang Outang has power to make use of arti- 
culate language, or a new born human babe to soar aloft 
on the pinions of an eagle. The gospel practically, ac- 
cording to their view, is, in fact, not a call on men to re- 
pent ; it is a statement made to helpless men, that God, 
under certain circumstances, may, or may not, put forth 
his own power to create them anew. 

Now, in regard to the bearing of these views on 
preaching, we have the following observations to make: 

1. The views of the “Old School” violate a funda- 
mental principle of our nature. That principle is, thaé 
obligation is commensurate with power. All men feel 
this. All men practically act on it, and all men must 
act on it. It is of the very essence of tyranny to de- 
mand that of a man which in no sense he is able to 
perform: It requires no reasoning to show that a man 
cannot be made to feel that he is under any obligation 
to raise the dead; to create a world ; to lift a mountain ; 
to drain the ocean; to walk without legs, to see with- 
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4 
out eyes, to hear without ears ; that man cannot be made 
to feel that he is under obligation to do what may be re- 
quired of an angel, and that an angel cannot be made 
to feel that he is under obligation to do what God alone 
can do. And it does not help the matter to say that 
man has brought the inability on himself, and still less 
to allege that it has been brought upon him by the agency 
of another. If he has put out his own eyes, he cannot 
be under obligation to see; if he has cut off his own 
hands or legs, he can be under no obligation to do what 
requires hands or legs in order to do it. In estimating 
the amount of his guilt, indeed, with respect to the act 
of rendering himself unable to do what might have been 
required of him, we are to measure that guilt by the 
obligation which would have rested on him if he had 
not maimed himself, and he may be punished accord- 
ingly, but he cannot be under obligation to perform the 
task which might have been demanded if the act of 
maiming had not been done, and all men would pro- 
nounce it the act of a tyrant if such a demand were made. 
If one bound to service, or owing obligation to a mas- 
ter, voluntarily disables himself, he may be punished 
to the extent of his previous obligation; but no consi- 
deration would justify the master in directing the ser- 
vant without hands or feet to go into the field to hoe 
corn or to pick cotton, and to punish him daily through 
the remainder of his life for not doing it. Still less 
could this be justified if the disability had been brought 
upon him by the act of another. If a father, himself 
a slave, had voluntarily disabled his son so that he could 
not walk or see, there could be no act of tyranny more 
revolting than for a master to demand of such a maimed 
youth that he should perform the full amount of the 
daily toil demanded of a slave, and to punish him if he 
did not perform it. The act of the Egyptian rulers in 
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demanding the tale of bricks without furnishing straw, 
was a trifle scarcely deserving the name of tyranny com- 
pared with such ademand. And yet such, if we un- 
derstand the matter, is the representation which the 
“Qld School,” according to their views, if they are con- 
sistent, are constrained to make in regard to the obliga- 
tions of the sinner. 

2. The inference which men will make from that re- 
presentation will be, that they can be under no obliga- 
tion to repent and believe the gospel. This inference 
will be unavoidable. Men cannot be persuaded that 
they are under obligation to do what they cannot do. 
God made the laws of the human mind, and this law is 
as fixed as the everlasting hills. It cannot be changed. 
Accordingly, men who hold these views will not be like- 
ly to urge the obligations to repent and believe. They 
will be likely, if consistent, to do, as we apprehend not 
a few of the “Old School” men do, not to urge the ob- 
ligation to do this, but to do something else which may 
lead to this; not to call on men to repent and believe, 
for such acall implies that they have, in some proper 
sense, power to do it; but to call on them to make use 
of means with the hope that God will work in them 
that which they cannot properly be called on to do 
themselves. Yet this is not preaching the gospel. 
This is not the way in which the Saviour and the apor- 
tles approached sinners. They did not come to them 
with a primary command to read, and pray, and medi- 
tate on the subject of religion, but with a command 
to do the thing itsel/—to repent and believe the gospel. 
They did not ask wicked men to take the matter into 
serious consideration; to deliberate on the question 
whether it would not be better for them to lead a differ- 
ent life, and to set about a course of measures which at 
some distant period might result in a happier state of 
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things, but they commanded them at once to forsake 
their sins; to make themselves a new heart; to repent 
and turn to God. A father approaches a son and re- 
quires him to abandon an evil course; to forsake his 
wicked companions; to obey him. The son replies that 
he cannot do it, but that he will take the matter into 
serious consideration. He will read on the subject of 
filial obedience and the claims of a parent; he will pray; 
he will wait for some happy influence from abroad that 
may possibly change his views and give him a better 
mind. But why should he deliberate on the subject 
at all? Why ponder the question whether he should 
forsake his evil companions and obey his father? Can 
language express a more deliberate insult to a father 
than would be such a reply of ason? And yet, if we 
understand it, this is precisely the state of things which 
must occur under the views of the “Old School” when 
they teach men that they have no power to obey God; 
that they cannot repent or believe; that they have no 
ability of any kind to change their course; and when 
they advise them to use the means of grace, and to 
wait for this converting grace of God; that is, to take 
the matter into serious consideration, whether they will 
obey their Creator or not, with the hope that in this 
state of mind, God will interfere and give them what 
they have neither the power to do, nor the heart to be 
willing to do, a disposition to love him. 

3. It will not relieve this difficulty to say that the 
ability to do the will of God was lost in Adam, for (a) 
That is not so. There is not the slightest evidence of 
that fact. There is no direct statement of the kind in 
the Bible, and nothing that can fairly be construed into 
such astatement. The Bible is not responsible for any 
such doctrine, and its friends are not required to go be- 
fore their fellow-men and vindicate such a doctrine as 
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one of the doctrines of revelation: a doctrine which 
would be at war with all the fundamental conceptions 
of the human mind in regard to obligation, and which, 
therefore, it is impossible for men to believe to be true. 
There is not the slightest evidence that Adam lost the 
power to do the will of God by his apostacy; and if there 
were such evidence, it would still remain to be proved 
that his losing the power for himself would make it cer- 
tain that his posterity would by his act be rendered in- 
capable of doing what the Creator requires now of man. 
And (6) if this were so; if it were true that the power 
to obey God was ‘lost in Adam,’ then it would follow 
that the obligation ceased also;—for, as we have seen, 
power and obligation are commensurate. Men could 
not believe that the one could be lost without the loss 
of the other; that the one would remain without the 
other. The laws of the physical universe—the laws of 
astronomy, of chemistry, of magnetism, are no more 
settled and certain than are these laws of the human 
mind. God has so made men that they must believe 
that power and obligation are commensurate; and the 
dogmas of theology cannot change this universal belief. 

The “New School” view of the subject accords, at 
least, with the nature of man, and with the laws of the 
human mind. According to that view, it is not held 
that man does change his own heart, or that he ever 
converts himself. It is not denied that in all cases 
where conversion occurs it is by the power of the Holy 
Ghost; but it is held that the real difficulty in the case 
is the obduracy and wickedness of the human heart, 
and that man may be held responsible, and may con- 
sequeritly be blameworthy, for guilt so deep and de- 
termined as to make the divine power necessary in order 
to conversion :—guilt and blameworthiness increased 
by the fact that it is so great as to make it absolutely 
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certain that no man ever will turn from it but by the 
grace of God. If, for example, the propensity to false- 
hood in any case were so great as to make it certain that 
he who was subject to that propensity would always lie; 
or the propensity to fraud and dishonesty were so great 
that a man would always cheat; or the thirst for blood 
were so inherent that a man would always commit mur- 
der when there was an opportunity; if it were certain 
that these propensities were such that they could be 
restrained by no law, and arrested by no instruction, 
and that if ever corrected it must be by divine power, it 
is easy to see that a man might be made to feel that he 
was guilty for such a propensity; that he was under 
obligation to pursue a different course; that he might 
be properly represented as exposed to punishment for a 
propensity to evil so marked, so decided, so constant, 
soruinous. But how could aman be made to feel guilty 
for not having wings to fly; or to feel that he was pro- 
perly exposed to punishment because he did not fly? 
The point which we make here is, that the “Old School” 
believe that man, as fallen, has no more ability to re- 
pent and believe the gospel than he has to fly without 
wings, or to walk without legs—or than the Ourang 
Outang has to write the Principia or the Paradise Lost, 
and that, if honest, they are compelled to go with this 
monstrous dogma before their fellow-men, and to main- 
tain that the ever blessed God—the Author of the laws 
of the human mind—has revealed a dogma that violates 
all those laws, and has required man to believe that 
all this is so, and is right. The “New School” deny 
this. 

The third material point of difference between the 
“Old” and “New School” relates to the doctrine of the 
Atonement. We apprehend that their views differ 
more widely on this point than on either of those which 
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have been already noticed, as it is certain that this 
point is more important in itself, and in its relation to 
the proper mode of preaching the gospel, than either of 
those which have been adverted to. 

The “Old School” believe that Christ died only for a 
part of the human race; for the elect alone. They hold 
that that part of the human family, considered as fallen, 
was given by eternal covenant to the Son of God, and 
that he undertook his work to save them, and them 
alone. They hold that the primary, the main, the 
leading purpose of his work was to save them, and that 
whatever other effects may have resulted from his work 
were such as were incidental, or accidental; were such 
as sprung, not from a purpose to save or benefit others, 
but such as sprung out of a purpose to save his people, 
and such as could not be avoided in such a purpose to 
save his people. In other words, the doctrine is, that 
as his elect people were mingled with others, it could 
not but happen that in conferring so great a blessing 
on them, individual blessings would descend on those 
by whom they were surrounded :—as if rain was in- 
tended only for the elect, but from the nature of the 
case, as they are intermingled with, and surrounded by 
others, it would descend on the non-elect; or as if the 
sun were intended for the elect only, but from the na- 
ture of the case its beams would shine on others also. 
Thus, in their view, the atonement, though made for 
the elect alone, may carry incidental blessings to others 
also, or be incidentally and undesignedly the means of 
making their path down to hell less rugged and thorny. 

In accordance with this view, they hold that the sins 
of all the elect were so imputed to the Redeemer as to 
become legally his own; that the pains which he en- 
dured were of the nature of punishment for those sins; 
that he bore the literal penalty of the law; that his 
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sufferings were of the same nature, and were as intense 
as the sufferings of all the elect would have been if they 
had endured the penalty of the law themselves; that 
the same amount of suffering—being infinite in degree 
—has been in fact endured which would have been if 
all the elect had been consigned to eternal woe; and 
that, in consequence, the real offer of the Gospel is made 
only to the elect, and is always, in fact, so limited in 
the purpose of God: or, in other words, that God makes 
no offer of salvation, on the ground of the atonement, 
to any but the elect. ) 

These, if we understand the matter, are the views 
held by the “Old School’”’ denomination at large; these 
are the views which are taught in their Seminaries; these 
are the views which those who are educated in those 
Seminaries are expected to teach. It is undeniable that 
in no one of the Seminaries—Princeton, Allegheny, 
Columbia, Danville, is the doctrine of a general atone- 
ment ever taught: we are certain that if the professor 
of theology in either of those Seminaries should deliver 
a lecture to his class defending the doctrine of a general 
atonement as it is illustrated in the Tract by the Rev. 
Dr. Richards, published by the Publication Committee 
of our General Assembly, the cry of heresy would be 
raised every where in the Church, and the time would 
be near when, either voluntarily or involuntarily, he 
would be expected to vacate his chair in favor of a 
more orthodox incumbent. 

It follows from these views of the atonement, we 
think, by a necessary logic, (a) that there has been no 
gain to the universe by the atonement—since the same 
kind and the same degree of suffering has been endured 
which would have been if the elect had themselves 
borne the penalty of the law, the only effect of the 
atonement having been to transfer the punishment, as 
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punishment, from the guilty by whom it was deserved, 
to the innocent victim by whom it was not deserved; 
(6) that if it had been the divine purpose that more of 
the human race should be saved, an additional amount of 
suffering would have been necessary; (c) that it would 
be impossible that any of the non-elect should be saved 
even if they should embrace the gospel; and (d) that 
Christ must have endured the wrath of God literally, 
and must have been regarded literally as a sinner of 
the deepest dye. 

Part of the “Old School,” we donot say all, boldly avow 
these principles, and adopt and defend what has been 
called the ‘Gethsemane’ plan; the greater portion, we 
are happy to believe, inconsistently shrink from these 
views as shocking to every idea of justice, and every 
correct view of the character of God. A rigid logic 
—a thorough consistency—would, as far as we can see, 
constrain all the advocates of a limited atonement to 
embrace these views. It is happy, however, for man- 
kind that the heart has as much to do in forming the 
prevailing and actual views of theology as the head; 
and happy, in many respects, that there is a large class 
of men who are not endowed with acute logical under- 
standings, and who are not pained at the inconsistency 
of their own views in respect to the doctrines which 
they profess to hold. We regard it as capable of the 
clearest demonstration that the doctrine of a limited 
atonement would lead by fair deduction, to the ‘Geth- 
semane’ plan; we regard those who hold to that plan 
as the only consistent defenders of that doctrine; we 
should ourselves be driven into that view if we held 
that Christ died only for the elect. We do not, there- 
fore, charge all the “Old School” with holding the doc- 
trine in that form; but we do charge Princeton, and 
Danville, and Allegheny, and Columbia, with holding 
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‘the doctrine of a limited atonement—limited in its na- 
ture, and limited in its design; so limited in both these 
respects to the elect, that the offer of salvation cannot 
be consistently made to any others on the ground of 
the atonement; so limited that no others could be saved 
by it if they should embrace the Gospel; so limited that 
God, in fact, offers salvation to the elect alone. 

With one accord the “New School” reject this view 
of the atonement. Toa man, we believe, they embrace 
and hold the doctrine of a general atonement, and teach 
in the fair and obvious construction of the language, the 
doctrine that Christ, “by the grace of God, tasted death 
Jor every man ;’” that he is the “propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world ;” that “God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him, should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

On the ground of this, the “New School” teach that 
salvation may be, and should be, offered, in good faith to 
all mankind; that each and every man, no matter what 
his character, his occupation, his condition, may and 
should be told that Christ made an atonement for him, 
and that, on the ground of that atonement, he may come 
and find salvation; and that, if he is not saved, the rea- 
son why he is not, is not because no atonement was made 
for him, but because the atonement is rejected. 

The “Old School” never can consistently offer salva- 
tion to the non-elect, and, consequently, as in common 
with the “New School” they hold that all men are not 
elected, they can never practically offer salvation to 
all men. If they do, as we admit they sometimes do, 
it is a departure from their system. It is the act of a 
Christian heart, not of an “Old School” head; it is not 
what they have learned at Princeton or Danville, it is 
what they have learned in the closet; it is the prompt- 
ing of a love for souls which cannot be cramped, not of 
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the logic of their schools. The offer is made in the 
warmth of holy love at a time when they forget their 
theological system, and the teachings of their schools, 
and when they go from the foot of the cross, bathed in 
love and forgetful of their theology, to proclaim the 
mercy of God through a Saviour to a lost world. But 
the world sees, and they see, that it is not consistent 
with their system, and that it 2s the prompting of the 
heart, and not the teaching of their schools. 

These are different systems. We believe, indeed, 
that they may both be held consistently with the teach- 
ings of the Confession of Faith, and that it was designed 
that on this point there might be room in the Presby- 
terian Church for the exercise of an honest conviction 
in regard to the truth of either. We believe that the 
Confession has not expressed itself so absolutely in re- 
gard to this point as to authorize those who hold either 
of these views to regard those who differ from them as 
heretical, or as false to their vows. We believe that 
the difference on this point lies wholly within the Cal- 
vinistic system, and that the faith of that system may 
be fully held while either of these views are embraced. 
But they are different in their representations of the 
character of God; different in their bearing on preach- 
ing; different as connected with a proper apprehension 
of the laws of the human mind; different as to their 
influence in commending Christianity to mankind. 

(a.) The “New School” view accords manifestly with 
the language of the Bible. The doctrine held on the 
subject by that portion of the Church can be expressed 
in the very language—the ipsissima verba—of the Scrip- 
tures; and the language of the Scriptures cannot be 
used in preaching without expressing that doctrine. 
When the “New School” wish to give utterance to their 
faith on this subject; when they desire to express their 
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firm belief that the atonement is general; when they 
aim to define as accurately as possible the nature of the 
difference between themselves and the “Old School,” 
they can find no language which they would so na- 
turally use, or which would so accurately express their 
belief, as the very language of the Bible. They cannot 
go before the world and use Scripture language, with- 
out teaching the doctrine of a general atonement—with- 
out expressing their exact views. But it is equally 
true that the “Old School” when preaching on the ex- 
tent of the atonement, cannot use the language of the 
Bible to express their views without so many qualifica- 
tions and exceptions—without such an application of 
the rules of exegesis, many of them framed on purpose 
to show that the obvious interpretation is not to be put 
on that language, as inevitably to leave a painful impres- 
sion on the mind of no small portion of their auditors 
that, of design, they evade the obvious teachings of the 
Bible, and that they could not hope for the permanent 
reception of their doctrine among men if it were ex- 
pressed in the very language of inspiration. 

(o.) The views entertained by “New School” men on 
this point give power, propriety, and consistency to 
preaching. They make preaching an intelligible and 
proper thing—an offer of salvation tomankind. Those 
views enable them to go before their hearers with the 
feeling that, in the great matter of salvation, all men 
are on a level; that they are the children of the same 
Father; that they are of “one blood,” and that the 
same blood has been shed for them; that they may all 
be saved. Preaching, according to this view, is not a 
work of mental reservation, and hidden intentions, and 
plausible explanations;—not a business in which it is 
necessary to distinguish in the offer of the Gospel be- 
tween what man does and what God does;—not a bu- 
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siness in which it is necessary to maintain that the 
foundation of the offer of the gospel to any but the 
elect is a matter of ignorance on the part of the minis- 
ter of religion, and that if he knew, as God does, who 
are the elect, he would offer the gospel only to them; 
—it is a work that is honest, above-board, and trans- 
lucent—it makes a bona fide offer of salvation to all 
mankind. ‘There need be no reservations, no draw- 
backs; no concealed views :—there is no conscious feel- 
ing on the part of the preacher that he is doing an 
unauthorized thing, or an inconsistent thing, when he 
offers salvation to all mankind. If a raft were made 
just sufficient to accommodate a part of the crew of a 
vessel, and no more could be received on it, a man would 
feel that he was making an ¢nconsistent offer if he were 
commanded to invite all the crew to embark on it; if 
a man believed that medicine was provided only for a 
part of the sufferers in a hospital, he would feel that he 
would be required to do a dishonorable work if he were 
required to offer it to all; if the gospel made provision 
for only a part of mankind, and a man knew it, no one 
of honorable and noble spirit, it would seem, could en- 
gage in the work of offering it to all; if God knows that 
the atonement is made only for a part, we do not deem it 
too much to say that no one could honor Him if he should 
require his servants to go and proclaim to the ends of 
the earth that all might be saved. The “New School” 
are fettered by no such embarrassments; they can have 
no such cold, chilling, painful feelings come over their 
souls when they go and, in the name of God, invite 
their fellow-men to heaven. 

(c.) Itis a circumstance of no little moment in preach- 
ing, that this view of the provisions of the gospel ac- 
cords with all that we see in nature. The sunrises 
on the evil and on the good; the rain descends on the 
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fields of the just and the unjust. Fountains pour forth 
abundant waters to slake the thirst of all; flowers emit 
their fragrance for all; the air is free to all; knowledge 
is designed for all; medicines are free for all, and 
are adapted, in their nature and in their abundance, 
for all; healing streams are equally fitted for all. No 
invalid who stoops down to drink of the waters of the 
Congress Spring at Saratoga, is rebuked by the doctrine 
that they are designed only for the “elect” among the 
invalids of the earth, and that though they scem to 
flow freely, yet that there is a large portion of the suf- 
fering race for whom they were not designed, and to whom 
they could not be applied. In nature there is no such 
limit in design, or abundance, in the arrangements for 
the happiness of mankind, as is implied in the doctrine 
of a limited atonement, and the “ New School” preacher 
may come before his fellow-sinners and fellow-sufferers, 
drawing his illustrations from the sun, the air, the 
waters, the healing streams, the remedial systems of na- 
ture, and with no drawback—no mental reservation— 
no consciousness of dishonesty—no chilling, withering 
conviction that he is uttering a falsehood—may say to 
the world that “Christ by the grace of God, tasted 
death for every man;” can stand and proclaim, with an 
honest heart, “ Whosoever will, let, him take the water 
of life freely;” can feel that, in this act, he represents 
an honest Father, Saviour, God! 

These systems are different. These styles of preach- 
ing are different. It is well, as we are happy to be- 
lieve is often the fact, that the “Old School” preacher 
Sorgets his theology—his creed—his shackles and tram- 
mels; that the theologian is often lost in the Christian ; 
that the heart gets into the pulpit instead of the head ; 
that men, when perishing sinners are before them, 
can forget Princeton and Danville, and think only of 
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Gethsemane and Calvary; that their cold, and stern, 
and partial logic gives way to the warm gushing emo- 
tions of Christian hearts; and that, under the influence 
of their better feelings, the “ Old School’’ pour out the 
offers of salvation, with language as earnest, and with 
hearts as warm, as their “New School” brethren... 
But the systems are different; the training is different; 

the text-books are different; and the reason why they 

harmonize in preaching is that the teachers in the 

“Old School” Seminaries cannot control men when 

they come to preach; cannot secure such an ascendency 

of their rigid and partial logic as to stifle the warm emo- 

tions of the Christian heart; cannot transfer the ‘de- 

monstrations’ of the cold lecture room to the pulpit. 

While, therefore, we are constrained to feel, as we have 

often sadly experienced, that their views of the atone- 

ment do fetter them in their offers of salvation; while 

we think that we see the effect of this in making them 

conscious that it is not consistent for them to preach a 

“free gospel,” or to offer salvation to all mankind; 

while we think that the effect of the instruction which 

they have received, tends in its own nature to make 

their preaching a work of mental reservation, and of 
painful constraint, we are rejoiced to believe that in 

numerous cases—we would hope in a majority of cases 

—the “Old School” preacher follows the promptings— 

the warm gushing emotions of the heart rather than the 

dogmas of his theology; that it is the Christian coming 

from communion with his Saviour—from the foot of that 

cross where he cannot but feel that that precious blood 

was shed for all men, rather than the pupil of Princeton 

or Danville, who stands before a dying world to tell of 

the “unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


SCHLEIERMACHER. 


[Prepared for the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, from two Articles 
in the Studien and Kritiken, for 1859, which are based upon the work 
“Aus Schleiermacher’s Leben. In Briefen. 2 bd. Berlin, 1858.” 
(From Schleiermacher’s Life. In letters. 2 vols., Berlin, 1858.) By 
Dr. Gustavus Baur, Professor at Giessen. ] 


The appearance of these volumes has given rise to 
some discussion in Germany, touching the true nature 
and degree of Schleiermacher’s talents, and touching 
his personal worth. It has been held that these letters 
show him to have been a man of fine susceptibilities, 
but of little positive power, and not a reformer by any 
inward necessity. His nature has been described as fe- 
minine rather than positive. He indeed had a pecu- 
liar relish for the society of refined females, but this was 
because he always felt that they were more capable 
than are men of understanding and appreciating those 
finer shades of thought and feeling in which he delighted. 
Besides, his earnest, manly and vigorously active spirit 
sought and found among cultivated females the comple- 
ment of its own nature, exactly as with the most vi- 
gorous and manly races, the sentiment of honor and 
love towards the female sex is the strongest. Recep- 
tivity in a very high degree may be joined with the 
capability of acting most powerfully on others in such 
an accomplished personality as was his. Through a 
stormy and troubled career he continued firm and true 
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to himself and held on his way of advancing purity 
with an energy of purpose rarely beheld and most 
worthy of imitation, crowning the whole with a dying 
triumph that reminded his associates of a death of So- 
crates ennobled and warmed by the breath of eternal, 
redeeming love. In the times of peril and suffering 
and of returning hope through which his country passed 
during his life, brave and struggling men felt that they 
had a firm reliance in him whom many called the great 
Schleiermacher, and enemies learned to respect the man 
whom they found to possess not alone the fixedness of 
iron, but sometimes too its keenness and its fiery heat. 

That Schleiermacher was a reformer in the same 
sense with Luther is not claimed. He has also been 
compared with Melanchthon, but Schleiermacher was 
never willing to yield any thing of principle out of regard 
to circumstances or for the sake of peace; there was about 
him a candour that disregarded consequences, a sharp- 
ness and a consistency in maintaining and carrying out 
his principles that utterly forbade compromises. His 
work as a reformer lay in quite different circumstances 
from those which surrounded Luther. The work of that 
great man was to open a way of access to spiritual good 
among men who were ready and waiting for it; that of 
Schleiermacher was to arouse a worldly, indifferent age 
to appreciate the spiritual good within their reach. In 
his sphere he may be placed by the side of Goethe and 
Schiller in the sphere of art, Kant and Fichte in the 
sphere of speculation, Stein and W. Von Humboldt in 
politics. And just because his aim was the spiritual na- 
ture of his countrymen and because he sought the means 
of a reformation, not as Fichte, for example, in his 
“Discourses to the German Nation” in the way of spe- 
culation, but found it in the power of Christianity as 
attested by facts to redeem a ruined world; for this 
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reason his efforts were indeed less brilliant and famous 
but farther-reaching, more manifold, more fruitful and 
enduring than theirs. Neander has designated him as 
the man from whom a new period of church history will 
have to be dated. 

He has been charged with dissimulation. His name 
signifies Ved-maker, and Schlegel, notwithstanding the 
protest of Goethe against this species of witticism, has 
suffered himself to be led into the perpetration of a pun, 
charging him and theologians generally with being what 
the name indicates—dissemblers. Schleiermacher was 
indeed a shrewd observer of persons, times and places. 
He did not go to every man with his heart upon his 
open palm. A strong sense of duty forbade him to 
enter fully and freely upon delicate and involved sub- 
jects where circumstances were unsuitable. But when 
he found himself understood, none could surpass him 
in openness and freeness, and when once he compre- 
hended the position of things clearly and had found the 
proper method of operating, no difficulty could divert 
him from pursuing his end with the most tenacious en- 
durance. “The heart of the honest man is in his face 
and in his letters to his friends;” and it is a fact that 
we find in these very letters, which are almost all of 
them addressed to his most intimate friends, the absence 
of reserve, the honesty and candor of his nature, and 
that rigorous truth which led him first of all to aim to 
be candid with himself and then to guard against de- 
ceptive appearances before others. 

Before entering upon the letters themselves, we will 
give a sketch of the chief events in the outward life of 
Schleiermacher. He was born Nov. 21, 1768, at Bres- 
lau, where his father was stationed as Reformed chap- 
lain to the army. Subsequently the family removed, 
and occupied different positions, and the parents, 
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having heard of the Institution of the Moravians at 
Niesky in Upper Lusatia, resolved to intrust him and a 
younger brother to their care. They entered in 1783; 
and the same year a sister Charlotte, with whom 
Schleiermacher kept up the closest intimacy and inter- 
course to her death, entered the community at Gna- 
denfrei. Two years later, he was transferred to the 
Brother’s Seminary at Barby near Magdeburg. But 
here he was soon brought by no mere superficial pre- 
tence of enlightenment, but by the depth and thorough- 
ness of his nature aiming after scientific truth, into con- 
flict with many of the views and usages of the commu- 
nity, resulting in severe inward struggles and a differ- 
ence with his father which was adjusted only a short 
time before the death of the latter. Nevertheless he at 
last consented to his son’s pursuing his studies, for 
the future, at Halle. Here Schleiermacher remained, 
making his home with his uncle, the theological Pro- 
fessor Stubenrauch, for two years from the spring of 
1787. 

In the summer of 1790, he underwent his examina- 
tion in theology, and through the good offices of the 
court preacher Sack, became tutor in the family of the 
Prussian Count Dohna-Schlobitten. In 1793, this rela- 
tion was brought to a close in consequence of his strenu- 
ous conscientiousness towards others and his truth to 
himself. After this, we find the future theological re- 
former teaching in an orphan asylum in Berlin, and 
again in 1794, vicar to a relative in Landsburg. In 
October of this year his father died, an event so much 
the more deplored as the son had just begun once more 
to enjoy the sympathy of a revered but long estranged 
parent. Two years afterwards he was called to be 
preacher to the Berlin Hospital. The six years of re- 
sidence in this city which followed, were rich in influ- 
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ences particularly of a social character to develop and 
cultivate his mind and heart, and most significant in 
their bearing upon his after life. Introduced to the 
society of those refined and intellectual Jewesses, Hen- 
rietta Herz and Dorothea Veit, the daughter of M. 
Mendelsohn, and afterwards wife of Fr. Schlegel, he 
also became acquainted with the latter in the summer 
of 1797, and in December of the same year shared his 
home. Still more important was the acquaintance he 
made in May, 1801, upon a brief interview, with Ehren- 
fried Von Willich, a young theologian of the island of 
Rugen. That relation too with Eleonore Von Grunow, 
which afterwards cost him so much suffering, arose in 
this period, but through all the excitements of these 
new-found and in part passionate acquaintanceships, 
runs, like a deep and steady under-tone, that cordial 
affection for his true sister Charlotte. His relations to 
Eleonore led him in 1802, to deny himself the pleasures 
of that Berlin circle of friends, and accept a call to be 
court preacher at Stolpe in Pomerania. Thence in 1804, 
he was called as professor extraordinary and preacher 
to the University in Halle. 

In February of the same year, Von Willich died of 
a prevailing nervous fever, and left Henrietta Von 
Muhlenfels, a widow at eighteen years old with an in- 
fant daughter; a son was born after the father’s death. 
While a wife, Henrietta had carried on a lively corre- 
spondence with her husband’s friend, addressing him as 
father, which she might well do to one more than twice 
her age. A very close friendship too existed between 
her entire family and Schleiermacher. In the summer 
of 1808 they were engaged, and in the following May 
they were married. This was a union based upon a 
most cordial affection of two really noble and beautiful 
souls for each other, most exemplary in its character 
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and most happy in its results. His half sister Nanny 
had hitherto been his housekeeper; in the year 1817, 
she became the wife of E. M. Arndt. The year of his 
marriage Schleiermacher was called to the Trinity 
Church, and the next year he entered upon his work 
in connection with the newly established university of 
Berlin: he also found practical employment in the Mi- 
nistry of the Interior, in the Department of Instruction. 
He resigned this position, however, in 1814, when he 
became Secretary of the philosophical class of the Aca- 
demy. His work and his influence in these various 
spheres of labor, will not cease to be felt and remem- 
bered as long as German theology and German science 
exist. His domestic life was one of such happiness 
that he reckoned himself among those singularly fa- 
vored in this respect. The death of his beloved Na- 
thaniel, in 1829, was the only event that brought a 
deep shadow upon the happy scene; but his own death 
(Februs:, 12, 1854,) proved a worthy and illustrious 
termination of a life which had been one continual pro- 
cess of inward purification; so elevating and so truly 
edifying was his end, that even his opponents were re- 
conciled or for a time awed to silence. 

The use intended here to be made of these letters, is 
to gather up the scattered hints which they contain 
upon Schleiermacher’s various and manifold occupa- 
tions, and to arrange them according to the different 
spheres of life in which he was engaged. And it just 
shows what constituted him a worker of such signifi- 
cance, and how his work was most intimately connected 
with his entire personal being, that such strictly conji- 
dential letters should in every part be interwoven with 
references to the great questions of science, the Church 
and the State, which employed the writer’s mind. 

In the letter to his wife, of Dec. 25, 1808, Schleier- 
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macher himself furnishes us a plan for arranging these 
materials: “Should I now be employed,” he writes, 
“but transiently in affairs of State, then I shall have 
nothing further to wish for. Science and Church, 
State and Home-Life,—beyond this there is nothing for 
man on earth, and I should belong to the few fortunate 
ones who have enjoyed them all.” Consequently Do- 
mestic Life, the Church, Science and the State, are the 
four departments in reference to which we have to con- 
template Schleiermacher’s work. With respect to Art, 
which one would expect to find connected with these 
other spheres of life, we find few allusions to it in these 
letters. No one knew better than Schleiermacher him- 
self his own deficiency in this respect. In Dec., 1800, 
he writes to his sister: “I have so little talent for me- 
trical composition, that it is impossible for me to write 
so much as two lines of it just when I wish, even though 
I spend considerable time and labor at it; I am obliged 
simply to wait till it comes of itself, which happens but 
seldom. Schlegel has often assured me that poetry be- - 
longs to my nature, but I am decidedly of the contrary 
opinion. If I do happen to make a couple of verses, 
they are not poetry.” He did plan several works of 
fancy, but failed to carry them into execution. Among 
them was a romance, which was to embrace all that 
he believed himself to know of man and human life, a 
number of novels and a comedy, but the artificial 
forms of the sonnet and the enigma, were all that his 
wit actually produced of the sort. 

The personal appearance and character of Schleier- 
macher, as seen in these letters, require some notice 
before entering upon his work. He refers to a descrip- 
tion of himself, as he appeared at the University in 
Halle, given by some unknown person to his father. 
“T must have been very negligent in my external ap- 
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pearance, and have had altogether the manner of a 
man very much occupied with himself, cynical in my 
whole mode of living, easily satisfied for myself, but in 
society and for my friends, ready to make any sacri- 
fices, applying myself diligently, but just as the impulse 
moved me, and ever a poor attendant at the colleges, 
seeking retirement almost studiously; but if I fell in 
with the rich and great, I was both, even more than 
they, cold and proud towards all above me, and par- 
ticularly to my teachers and superiors.” Even in this 
account, which represents him as an unpolished gem in 
which a great deal lay undeveloped, we see the germs 
of that power which was destined so peculiarly to dis- 
tinguish the man. It was that marvellously clear and 
intelligent control exercised by his strong will over him- 
self and his relations to°the outward world, which was 
by no means favored by the bodily organ in which it 
operated. As with Calvin, and Baxter, and Robert 
Hall, the soul of Schleiermacher had a suffering and in- 
firm body for its abode, over which first its indomitable 
energies must triumph. From his voluntary exile at 
Stolpe, in a depressed state of mind, it is true, he writes 
to Herz, on the 21st of June, 1803: “As to my growing 
fat, don’t believe a word of it. I can assure you Iam in 
a miserable state of health. Pains all over my system, 
are my constant companions, and reduce to nothing the 
little that is left of my life.” But the Socratic control 
exercised by the mighty mind over this body, not only 
overcame its pains and infirmities, but made of it a ser- 
viceable instrument, prepared at all times for the most 
laborious efforts. Nov. 26th, of the same year, he 
writes to Charlotte Von Katen: “From the commence- 
ment of autumn I have suffered much, and I believe 
that whoever considers my lonesome, friendless condi- 
tion must be moved with pity. But I can suffer a great 
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deal of pain, and I have often felt as if I could take 
that of my friends; and I manage to carry out my 
determination not to take to my bed or to allow my- 
self to be interrupted in the duties of my office. If the 
disorder is only of a kind to permit the exercise of re- 
solution, that of itself is a help better than many a pre- 
scription.” This was written in that melancholy state 
of mind, which resulted from the turn which his rela- 
tions to Kleonore Grunow had taken—so melancholy that 
even while thus a victor over his many bodily infirmi- 
ties, he wished for death, and believed that the object 
of life, to become something himself, was lost. Nor 
could the prospect of being useful to others, held up to 
him by his friends, avail any thing for his relief. 
“There is nothing,” he writes, “so deeply to be la- 
mented by a man as a useless existence, and he who is 
becoming something no longer, but is petrified in his 
present condition, really lives in vain, not only for 
himself, but for others as well.” Yet the translation of 
Plato was a duty which he had undertaken, and which 
as such must first be fulfilled; and we may see from 
his reply to Henrietta Herz, who had counselled a quiet 
endurance, and not an increase of his sufferings by 
struggling, that after all we must take these expressions 
about apathy and longing to die with some allowance: 
“For me there is no other kind of endurance, but one 
of struggles, all other would be gloomy despair.” This 
courageous resistance to suffering, together with a change 
in his outward circumstances, soon led to a restoration 
of the entire vigour and freshness of his mind. The 
suffering body must obey the spirit, and all external 
sufferings and changes form an object which, as is once 
observed in the Monologues, can at most alter, but can- 
not prevent the workings of the soul. He was often 
attacked with violent bodily pain, yet he reckoned this 
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among the minor discomforts of life, and had more pity 
“for one subject to the unseemly habit of sleeping ex- 
cessively, than for one who suffered from physical 
pangs;” nor did he allow such ills to interfere with his 
enjoyment of life or with the fulfilment of his duties. 
In regard to one of his journeys on foot, the scene of 
which had been Silesia, he writes, Aug., 1805: “In our 
journey over the mountain, the weather generally was 
unfavorable, and dealt the worst with us on the highest 
points. More than this, exactly in the most interesting 
and striking parts of the journey, I suffered with the 
most violent attacks of pain; but I not only endured 
them so that we were not delayed an hour by my con- 
dition, but none of these hinderances and sufferings in- 
terfered with my enjoyment: they were as nothing 
compared with the lasting and noble impressions made 
upon me by the grandeur of nature’s appearance.” 
Three years later, on the Christmas day of 1808, he 
writes to his betrothed: “Last evening, in the midst of 
the festivities, 1 was seized with a sharp pain, which 
has tormented me all night long, so that this morning 
I entered the chancel with the remnants of my agony 
hanging to me, and very weary and miserable, yet my 
preaching was quite to my own satisfaction; whether 
it was as much so to the rest I cannot judge, for the two 
do not always coincide. But when I came down I 
was so miserable I could have gone to bed at once. I 
can endure pain quite well, and at the same time be a 
tolerable man for society or for my work-table; but I 
am more fatigued and weakened than others by the 
resistance I make.” Nevertheless he would not hear 
of such a thing as taking care of himself, and he replies 
to an admonition from his wife in the very last letter 
before their marriage, (April 16, 1809): “With what 
joy I announce to you that this is the last letter, yet I 
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must even now abruptly close, and only add that I am 
very well, and that you must once for all leave the 
matter of taking care of myself to me. It is my death, 
and when you shall see how unnatural it is for me to 
undertake it, you will give it up yourself.” The ques- 
tion may well be raised whether such neglect of his 
bodily condition did not help to shorten his days. 
Twesten thinks he would have been spared to us longer 
if he had found time to be sick occasionally, but Baur 
on the contrary suspects that it was by the influence 
of this extraordinary spiritual energy and activity that 
the frail bodily organ was held together so long; and 
that it was to these principles he owed it, that his wish 
to remain in entire possession of his faculties to the 
very last moment of his life and to gain a definite and 
certain knowledge of death, was so gloriously realized 
and that in such an illustrious manner he could keep 
the lofty vow he had taken in the Monologues: “Yes, 
with faculties unimpaired will I spend it, down to its 
latest years; never shall the freshness of my animal 
spirits desert me; what I enjoy now I shall ever enjoy; 
strength shall not fail to my will, nor liveliness to my 
fancy; and nothing shall rob me of the magic keys, 
which open to me the mysterious doors of the upper 
world, and never shall I cease to feel the flame of love. 
I will not see the infirmities of age; I vow the utmost 
contempt to every discomfort that affects not the end 
of my being, and swear to myself an eternal youth.” 
Proud as this language seems, we find from the letters 
that its author strongly protested against the title of 
“great,” which many applied to him in view of the 
lofty energy and Christianized stoicism of his character. 
In a letter of Oct. 21, 1808, to his future wife, he re- 
peats what he had once before written, that she had 
the best opportunity of observing his weaknesses, and 
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adds: “The most intimate friendship necessarily leads to 
the most intimate acquaintance; and its chief advan- 
tage consists precisely in this, that the friend loves the 
friend with his faults, while others often love him only 
because they do not see him. But I cannot tell you, 
dear Hetty, how extraordinary it appears to me that 
you should call me great. You know that I ordinarily 
dislike modesty, and that I know well about what is in 
me. Butas to great, I should not know to what part of 
me this belonged.” Schleiermacher, indeed, cherished 
what Baur terms a noble pride in his own firm and 
earnest purpose arising from an intimate acquaintance 
with the sphere which his peculiar powers pointed out 
as appropriate to himself. This clear self-knowledge, 
and this pure and powerful ideal will resulting from it, 
whose dwelling is the innermost sanctuary of the per- 
son and independent of external relations, it is the ob- 
ject of the Monologues to represent, and the author has 
frequently been charged with pride and an exaggerated 
estimate of himself, because men interpreted of the fact 
what was intended to describe an ideal. Schleier- 
macher at length perceived this, and wrote to his wife 
Sep. 18, 1808: “In the Monologues I have idealized 
myself, and kind people believed Iam such. I am in- 
deed such, in the sense that such is my inmost disposi- 
tion, my true being, but the being never manifests it- 
self as it truly is; disturbing elements mingle with it in 
this poor life; but these disturbing elements are not 
brought out in the Monologues.” 

Connected with this species of pride or rather with 
this effort after clearness in regard to himself, his plans 
and his*actions, is the reserve he would at first exhibit 
in society. To his wife, who reported to him the com- 
plaints she had heard of him on this score, he replies: 
“Tam painfully cautious in my intercourse ‘with men. 
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Not so when I have one or two alone; or if I observe 
in any a real concern to get at our views on a subject, 
I soon endeavor to have him all to myself, if I have 
reason to suppose it will lead to any thing. But there 
is nothing I dislike and avoid more in society than the 
most distant resemblance to a debate. In the first 
place I cannot debate a question without going more 
deeply into it than would comport with the light mood 
which must be the prevailing characteristic of society; 
hence I turn to the most unimportant subjects, break 
off the conversation, joke about it so that it may not 
grow too earnest. Then if one introduces common- 
place or senseless things, or such as betray an evil dis- 
position, I cannot answer for the degree of bitterness or 
violence I may exhibit.” 

We find in the conflict which Schleiermacher had 
with his father in regard to his transfer to Halle, a 
circumstance which doubtless aided in developing this 
unalterable fixedness of character: but it is due to the 
delightful family influences which he enjoyed under the 
roof and by the fire-side of the same father that Schleier- 
macher exhibited so many attractive and graceful traits 
of character. That tender regard for the peculiarities 
of others, for the intimacy of the family circle, and for 
a noble species of sociability, could only grow up in one 
who from childhood had belonged to a circle where such 
a feeling was habitual. In particular the exalted opi- 
nion he cherished of the meaning and value of domestic 
life, arose from the privilege he enjoyed which nothing 
can replace, of belonging to a family circle where the 
natural affection of the members was ennobled by de- 
vout love to the Saviour. The letters of his parents 
reaching back to the sixth year of their son’s age, re- 
veal the strength and the spirituality of their devo- 
tion to his welfare. On the 21st of November, 1787, 
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the father writes to the son on his birth-day: “Thirteen 
years ago this day, I greatly rejoiced when you were 
born, and it was said: it is a son. To-day too I rejoice 
over you with all my heart. In what manifold ways 
have not the great love and goodness of God been over 
you, these thirteen years past! Yet taste and feel this 
love, feel yourself happy in enjoying it. Rejoice too in 
your parents, as they rejoice in you, and then shall we 
all forever rejoice in Him who created all joys, and who 
alone can nourish them forever.” This parental feeling 
was not lost on his young heart; it was responded to 
with the tenderest and deepest filial love. And when 
after the affecting, ay, even tragical conflict, between 
father and son in regard to his education had been re- 
conciled, and the intimacy between them renewed with 
redoubled tenderness, the beloved father must shortly 
die, this was a corroding grief to the son as long as he 
lived. His letters to his sister Charlotte show that the 
image of his sainted father never died out of his mind. 

Schleiermacher’s regard for domestic life, as the foun- 
dation and centre of an elevated social life, and his con- 
viction of the value of woman in this connection, were 
strengthened during his residence in the noble family 
of Dohna, one of whose female members, Frederica by 
name, who died in that period, he mentions with pe- 
culiar interest in his letters as having materially as- 
sisted in producing these impressions. As he began to 
perceive with satisfaction the evidences of a deepening 
and widening influence attending his labors, he yet 
writes, Nov. 10, 1801: “Pleasant as this is, both as 
flattering a natural vanity, and as giving an earnest 
of greater influence in the future, yet it would utterly 
vanish from my thoughts and all would be as nothing 
compared with the prospect of a quiet, happy, domestic 
life; and it would not be difficult for me, if there were 
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no other way of obtaining it, to submit to a position 
entirely remote from the theatre of a grander activity, 
and quite unfavorable to my progress in science. In 
truth every thing in this world is vain and a delusion, 
both our pleasure and our work, with the single excep- 
tion of domestic life. What we accomplish of good in 
this quiet way is permanent; one can really be some- 
thing and do something for the few souls of the house- 
hold.” Hence the finding of a wife to his mind was a 
source of the deepest satisfaction, but not, as we may 
infer from the clear good sense and steady self-posses- 
sion of the man, an event resulting from sudden and 
unrestrained passion. The simple, unconscious nature 
of a maiden had no attractions for Schleiermacher; he 
had a presentiment that a widow would gain his affec- 
tions as was actually the case; he preferred the society 
of females whose minds were clear and whose self-con- 
sciousness had been awakened. Such had constituted 
the social circle of Berlin, in which he moved; the cen- 
tre of which was Henrietta Herz, the marvellously 
beautiful and intellectual wife of a respectable Jewish 
physician, Marcus Herz. 

It was the influence of Moses Mendelsohn that en- 
listed the zeal of the more polished of the Jewish fa- 
milies of Berlin, to undertake with the earnestness and 
application peculiar to the race, the acquisition of the 
modern philosophic and esthetic culture. The fe- 
males in particular who were not occupied in business, 
exhibited this zeal, while the great majority of Chris- 
tian housewives, contented themselves with the super- 
ficial French culture then in vogue. Soon arose cir- 
cles of acquaintances among those who sympathized in 
this movement, and encouraged by the relations of Men- 
delsohn with Christian scholars such as Lessing, Chris- 
tian elements were associated with the Jewish—a com- 
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bination however which did not extend to Christian fe- 
males. The houses of the Jews were generally the ap- 
pointed places of réunion; Mendelsohn himself neglected 
not to exercise such hospitality to an extensive degree, 
although, as Henrietta Herz narrates, his means were 
so limited that the family had to practise self-denial in 
order to provide the modest entertainment required, and 
the worthy lady of the house had to make careful ar- 
rangements based upon the number of her guests be- 
fore inviting them to partake. The Jewish house had 
the advantage of being neutral ground, where those 
united in the interests of culture in general, could 
freely mingle together, and in fact those réunions 
brought together men of widely different pursuits and 
classes in society, from Prince Louis Ferdinand, to the 
author living by the products of his pen. The most 
distinguished females in this society were Dorothea 
Veit, Rachel Levin and Henrietta Herz herself (born 
Sept. 5, 1764; died Oct. 22, 1847,) who excelled all, if 
not in genius and acquirements, yet in the entire health- 
fulness of her nature and in its harmonious development 
and thorough cultivation. It is not incorrect to de- 
scribe her as one of the most important personages at 
that period in Berlin. On every side her uncommon 
beauty, refinement and taste, were acknowledged. 
Even in her eighteenth year the two Humboldts sought 
her acquaintance, which had included such names as 
Frederick Schlegel, Fessler and afterwards Niebuhr, 
Nicolovius, Uhden, Chamisso, Varnhagen, Alexander 
Von Der Marwitz, Reimer and others; besides which 
scarcely any of the foreign notabilities seen within the 
walls of Berlin, failed to visit her house, and the queen 
of Prussia herself gave evidence of sharing in this uni- 
versal personal regard. 

Hence it is not surprising that a person with Schlei- 
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ermacher’s peculiar propensity for cultivated society, 
and animated as he then was by earnest endeavors 
after a higher culture, should be found not only in the 
circle surrounding this distinguished female, but should 
soon become by far the most intimate with her of any. 
It speaks well for the character of this intimacy, that 
he discovered his friend to be in agreement with him- 
self on the subject of religion, and that nothing but 
veneration for her aged mother restrained her from seek- 
ing baptism. After the death of her mother, in 1817, 
she declared herself a Christian, and Schleiermacher’s 
requirement that the renunciation should be public, 
brought the first and only cloud, which momentarily 
obscured this fair relationship; she regarding it as 
tending needlessly to offend her Jewish friends, while 
he viewed it as a testimony necessary to be given be- 
fore the Church. How clear a conscience he had in re- 
spect to the entire connection may be learned from his 
reply to the well-intended, yet groundless, objections 
made by the court-preacher, Sack: “ Never will I be 
the confidential friend of a man of exceptionable opi- 
nions, but never, from the fear of man, will I refuse the 
comfort of friendship to one undeservedly suspected; 
never will I, on account of my position, be influenced 
merely by what appears to be so to others, instead of 
acting according to the real state of the case. To fol- 
low such a maxim would make us preachers outlaws 
in the domain of social life; every slander uttered 
against a friend, if it were but well enough contrived 
to secure belief, would exclude us from his society.. 
The end I have placed before me is much rather, by 
the blameless, even tenor of my life, to bring it to pass 
that instead of an unfavorable light falling upon me 
from an undeserved evil report of my friends, a favor- 
able light should be reflected upon their reputation by 
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my friendship for them.” And again to his sister 
Charlotte: “Your opinion is that these acquaintances 
will prove a hinderance in discharging the duties of my 
calling, and that they at least have a bad appearance. 
As to the first, you must take my word for it that it is 
not so. I go through with every thing devolving upon 
me most carefully and punctually, but upon that alone, 
as you may well imagine, I would lay little stress if 
my whole heart were not in it,—a fact which few of 
my friends understand, and which Herz alone seems 
capable of reconciling. As to appearances, I have my 
own views on that point: I believe that my position 
requires me to despise them—not that out of sheer con- 
tempt I ought to do things I would not do otherwise, 
just for the purpose of showing how little one cares for 
public opinion, but whenever sufficient grounds exist 
for doing any thing, to ask no questions about appear- 
ances. This, in my view, is very necessary, and truly 
a duty.” 

None had Schleiermacher’s confidence more com- 
pletely than Henrietta Herz, and in truth by no one 
was his own peculiar moral and mental being better 
known and understood than by her. The intimacy 
dates from the time of his employment in the Normal 
school at Berlin, 1793, but it became close from the 
time of his return from the vicarage in Landsberg, 1796. 
She herself says: “Schleiermacher was at that time 
preacher to the Hospital, and lived in the hospital 
building, the vicinity of which was a common, unoc- 
cupied with buildings, and indeed unpaved. Yet he 
visited us nearly every day, though we lived at a dis- 
tance. ~Of winter evenings the journey, especially in 
returning, was really laborious. But it became longer, 
more difficult, and in winter even serious, when, during 
an alteration in the hospital buildings, Schleiermacher 
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was obliged to lodge in a dwelling situated in what was 
then nothing but a public road, without light at night, 
and with few buildings, at remote intervals from each 
other. Yet he had already become so much attached 
to my husband and myself, and perceived on our part 
such a sincere friendship for himself, that he was not 
deterred by these obstacles from his regular evening 
visits. Our concern for him led us to provide him with 
a small lantern so arranged that he could hook it on to 
a button-hole of his coat, and thus equipped the little 
man would every winter evening sally forth on his re- 
turn, if he had not thus arrived.” From February to 
May, 1799, he lived in Potsdam, acting as vicar of the 
aged Bamberger, chaplain to the court. Here the “ Dis- 
courses upon Religion” were written, and the manu- 
script of each new discourse was sent first to this friend. 
At the same period he writes, Feb. 15th, 1799: “Ah! 
dear Hetty, do be so kind as to write to me frequently; 
that will sustain my life, which at all events cannot 
thrive in solitude. In truth I am the most dependent 
of all creatures on the earth; I even doubt whether I 
am an individual. I reach out all my roots and my 
leaves towards love, I must be in immediate contact 
with it,and unless I am drinking it down in full draughts, 
I am dry and withered straightway. Thisis my inner- 
most nature, there is no help for it, I can provide none.” 
In spite of the frequent letters which he wrote from 
his solitude, the eagerness with which he waited for 
those of his friend, and his joy when one actually ar- 
rived, the friendship in no way overstepped its due 
bounds as some feared or suspected. Its dispassionate 
character was a matter of remark between themselves, 
as well as in their intercourse with others. The fol- 
lowing incident may assist in illustrating the nature of 
their intimacy, 
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Henrietta Herz desired to raise the means for furnish- 
ing a friend with a dowry, and with this view under- 
took the translation of Mungo Park’s Travels in the In- 
terior of Africa in 1795-97, and of Weld the younger’s 
Journey in the United States of North America; and 
the two translations really appeared, the first in 12 
vols., Berlin, 1799, and the last in the Magazine of Re- 
markable Recent Travels by J. R. Forster, Berlin, 1800. 
As the translator was to remain unknown, Schleier- 
macher found a publisher, afterwards undertook the 
revision of the work, and became the translator of a 
large part of the last named work himself. He how- 
ever refused a corresponding part of the payment, and 
Herz had a secretary made for him, with many com- 
partments, such as he had seen and admired at the 
house of his friend Spalding. Schleiermacher’s secre- 
tary, so well known to his friends, at which they often 
found him at work, and on which the greater part of his 
works were written, was the gift of the grateful friend, 
which he could not well refuse. 

The whole subject of Schleiermacher’s intimacy with 
the interesting and unhappy Eleonore Grunow, we must 
pass over. The moral infection which at that time 
spread from France as a centre to every part of the ci- 
vilized world, and which is so clearly reflected in Ger- 
man literature with Goethe at its head, reached all 
classes of society. We are to remember that piety was 
not at all essential to the ministry of that period in the 
opinion of most men, aud that the moral atmosphere 
which surrounds us was utterly unlike that which sur- 
rounded Schleiermacher and his contemporaries. The 
result of the whole may be best stated perhaps in his 
own words long afterwards: “ Dear Eleonore, God dealt 
well with us, nevertheless.” 

Well indeed had God dealt with Schleiermacher, for 
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in the meantime he had brought about his happy union 
with that true wife, Henrietta Von Willich. Nov. 21st, 
1808, he writes to her as follows: “I have begun my 
_ birth day, my dear, my own Hetty, with earnest prayer 
that God will really grant me this great happiness, and 
make it lasting; that he will cleanse and purify me 
through and through, so that I may use and enjoy it as I 
should. I have offered sincere thanks for His wondrous 
leadings through bitter pains, through seasons of de- 
spondency, to the purest and fairest joy, and from my 
inmost soul I could say, I am not worthy of the mercy 
which the Lord has shown me.” And a few days before, 
in the joyful certainty that soon he might call the long- 
desired happiness his own: “Yes, dearest Hetty, if God’s 
grace does not forsake us, and why should it? we shall 
lead a life which may prove a source of edification and 
strength to many, and of joy to all who know it;” and 
again, in that birth-day letter: “I have insisted so much 
in my teaching upon the beauty and sacredness of do- 
mestic life; now I must really have opportunity to show 
that it was more than pretty but empty words, that my 
teachings were significant of what I could be and do in 
this regard, and were an expression of my own profound 
convictions. For example, I must be able to show, that 
true wedlock disturbs nothing; neither friendship, nor 
scientific pursuits, nor the most disinterested, self-sacri- 
ficing life one can lead for one’s country. To these I 
feel myself drawn by strong and pleasing attractions; 
and with what noble accord does Hetty act, assisting 
me in meeting these demands with a hearty response!” 

In particular the numerous and intimate friendships of 
Schleiermacher were uninterrupted by his marriage. 
He maintained his character for unalterable attachment, 
and his claims to the title before bestowed upon him of 
a “virtuoso in friendship.” His new home became the 
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centre around which new and old friends, including the 
most distinguished men, assembled, forming a delight- 
ful circle, and thus amid the most animated interchange 
of thought and feeling, there arose a family life, the 
like of which in richness and instructiveness is not often 
found. Now, too, he had found the true and proper 
theatre on which to realize his calling as an educator; 
a calling to which he had ever felt such a special lean- 
ing, that in the commencement of his ministerial life, 
his greatest delight was in catechising, which he never 
ceased faithfully to practise. It appears from numerous 
suggestions in the letters, that the whole secret of train- 
ing, in his view, consisted in truth and love, and that 
all artifice sprang from a lack of principle. Schleier- 
macher lost his son Nathaniel, the youngest and only 
one of the children who died before him, in 1829. He 
writes a few days afterwards: “I made it my special 
business to take the boy under my own charge, particu- 
larly after he commenced his studies in the Gymnasium. 
At last I had arranged it so that he prepared himself 
in my room, and thus I can truly say there was not an 
hour when I did not think of and feel concern for the 
child, and not an hour now in which I do not miss him. 
Yet on the very day of his burial I returned to my re- 
gular routine, and life goes at its old gait, only some- 
what slower and more painful.” In regard to the plan 
of one of his friends communicated to him to keep her 
son by her and teach him privately until his 17th year, 
he says, remonstrating: “The opinion prevails that 
boys are safer from temptation amid the restraints of 
home. But it is an advantage of the greatest moment 
that at school the strong feeling of justice is awakened, 
and the boy is conducted to independence. These two 
things make the man. And only you observe, and you 
will find all men who’ have been kept too long under 
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the paternal roof are in a manner weakly, undecided, in- 
capable, without true feeling for the common cause. 
After seventeen years these deficiencies cannot be made 
good.” To his step-son at his studies in Berlin, in his 
14th year, (1821,) he writes: “You are now at an age 
when you dare nolonger content yourself with doing well 
and thoroughly merely what is given you as a task, but 
when your own zeal should carry you beyond the re- 
quirements of the school.” Ten years later the same 
son was a student of law; but instead of grasping singly 
and energetically the science of the profession, he al- 
lowed himself to be excessively occupied with idle spe- 
culations upon the higher questions of life and philoso- 
phy, and the relation of his own powers and acts to 
them. In view of this his step-father wrote, (February 
6th, 1827) : “ My opinion is that you busy yourself too 
much with yourself, and too constantly come back to 
this topic. A single individual is not sufficiently im- 
portant to be the object of such regard, and you remind 
me of a couple of sentimental lovers who desire to exist 
exclusively for each other, and thus very soon fall into 
a tedious and wearisome sort of life. True inward pro- 
gress cannot be detected while actually taking place, 
but will be interfered with in the attempt, just as bread 
cannot ordinarily be made, if it is every moment drawn 
out of the oven and inspected or cut open to prove that 
it is done.” This advice did not prove unavailing. 
His last letter is addressed to his son. It was concluded 
January 30th, 1834, with these words: “I have been 
compelled to keep the house three days with cough and 
hoarseness, which made it impossible for me to lecture. 
To-day I was obliged to turn out for a baptism, when 
I also sought to lecture the hour, but it was quite un- 
satisfactory. After to-morrow I design to resume and 
carry on my usual duties. And now, my beloved! I 
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commend you to God.” Fourteen days after, on the 
17th of February, the birth-day of his beloved Natha- 
niel, the father died. 

Schleiermacher’s piety was not a product of theory, 
or a “daughter of theology,” to use an expression of his 
own. It was an inward life and experience, ante-dating 
and comprehending more than his theory, and operating 
as a corrective, and a guide in the formation of his 
theory. The germ of this piety was planted in his 
mind amid the propitious surroundings of his father’s 
home, and nurtured, as these letters clearly show, during 
his residence as a pupil among the Moravians: “ My 
feelings are always peculiar when I enter a community 
of the Brethren. ‘The greatest part of my youth and 
the decisive moment for the entire development of my after 
course of life stand before me. Little as I should be 
disposed to live within the narrow restrictions of a Mo- 
ravian Brotherhood, yet their simple, quiet life comes 
over me with such an impression of contrast with the 
empty, noisy world, that I believe and feel it might, 
with more regard to the demands of the age, be made a 
truly noble and enviable mode of life.” “Here,” he 
says again, “the foundation was laid for an undue in- 
fluence of the imagination in matters of religion, which, 
but for my cold-bloodedness, might have made me a 
fanatic, but which in fact gave occasion to a number of 
very valuable experiences: to which I owe it that my 
habits of thought which, with most men develope them- 
selves unperceived from theory and observation are, as 
I think, the living result and reflection of my own his- 
tory.” 

Yet it was simply impossible that the narrowness 
characteristic of the Moravian teaching, both as to form 
and matter, could satisfy for any length of time, a spirit 
like his, which sought a clear, scientific explanation of 
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pious experiences, and which regarded piety not as 
something exclusive, and requiring to be protected from 
contact with the world, but which sought to grasp it in 
connection with the entire life of humanity in all its 
richness and variety. The letters enter fully into the 
circumstances attending his estrangement and removal 
from the Seminary. Schleiermacher complained of his 
father, because his anxiety for his son’s outward welfare 
led him to forget what was due to conscientious convic- 
tions. Under date of Aug. 19th, 1802, he says: “The 
first feeling which developed in me was the religious. 
I can yet recall its first movement in a walk with my 
father. He never suffered the impression to be lost 
after this beginning, and thus it is no wonder that he 
misunderstood me when I forsook a society in which 
he had placed me with great satisfaction and high 
hopes, and in accordance with my own wish, in order 
to save me from the combined power of the world, and 
the skeptical cast of mind which he had not failed to 
detect in me. What in me was the result of a simple 
love of truth without regard for consequences, he viewed 
as the prompting of a vain disposition and a desire to 
plunge into the abyss of skepticism. The vanities of 
the world I feared instead of loving, and had I been 
able to find another similar place of retirement such as 
existed among the Moravians, thither I should have 
preferred to go. So little concern had I for my future 
prospects, that if my uncle had not been living, it would 
literally never have entered my mind to take the jour- 
ney to the examination with a view to obtain the re- 
version to some field of labor.” 

His correspondence shows with what pleasure he re- 
verted in after years to the beautiful methods of wor- 
ship maintained among the Moravians. May 5th, 1805, 
he writes to Charlotte Von Kathen, his future wife’s 
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sister: “The feast of Easter I spent in Barby among the 
Moravians; happy, holy days were they to me—full of 
interesting reminiscences and of a more direct and ex- 
quisite enjoyment. The old rector too of the establish- 
ment, from whom I first learned Greek and Hebrew, 
who while I was under his care had loved me like a 
second father, was still living, a vigorous, active old man 
of seventy-seven years, and his joy at seeing me again 
was most hearty. . . . Really, dear Charlotte, in 
all Christendom of this date there is no form of worship 
which gives more appropriate expression of genuine 
Christian feeling or is better calculated to waken it, 
than is this in the Brotherhood.” 

These acknowledgments show us how important 
was the influence of the Moravians upon the religious 
and theological character of Schleiermacher; and be- 
cause hitherto material has been wanting from which 
satisfactory proof of the fact could be brought, sufficient 
regard has not been paid to this influence in the cur- 
rent criticisms of the great theologian. The mode 
of thinking there communicated to his mind, is con- 
nected with the habit of giving his entire life, and es- 
pecially its important occurrences, a religious turn, 
whence originated family worship, the wish expressed 
to his absent betrothed to celebrate their engagement by 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper on the same day, the 
efficacy he imputed to the prayers of the absent wife, 
and other things of the kind which find mention in the 
letters, down to the edifying occasion of his death, to 
which a peculiarly exalted character was given by his 
participation in the Lord’s Supper. Such things were 
not likely at that time to be very frequent among theo- 
logical professors, and they betray a reverence for the 
Scriptures, prayerand sacrament as childlike and natural 
as it was strong, and of such a character indeed, as his 
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own admirers scarce looked for, being too much accus- 
tomed to regard him as a great, but altogether abstract, 
critic, dialectician and dogmatic theologian. 

His choice of the clerical profession must have been 
a matter of inward conviction; for the external pros- 
pect, particularly as regarded the great majority of his 
future co-laborers, was far from inviting. Writing from 
Stolpe to Henrietta Herz, July 8th, 1802, he thus speaks 
of a Synod just held there: “Thus passed nearly the 
entire day. Melancholy were the feelings I expe- 
rienced. Ah, my dear friend, think of being in sucha 
state among thirty-five ministers! I have indeed not felt 
ashamed to be one myself, but by dint of longing and 
by the power of thought I have transferred myself into 
the time, which I hope is not far distant, when such a 
condition of things will no longer be possible. Ishall not 
live to see it, but could I only do something to bring it to 
pass! Not tospeak of the openly infamous, yet think of 
the general debasement, the utter incapacity for spiritual 
things, the utterly low and sensual cast of mind; con- 
sider that I was undoubtedly the only one who sighed 
in spirit; undoubtedly I say, for I took so much pains 
in the search that I should certainly have found the 
second one.” In spite of the great diversity of his own 
training and wants as an educated man from the posi- 
tion and tendencies of the mass of his ministerial asso- 
ciates, yet his profound conviction of the sacredness and 
beauty of his calling preserved him from that unseemly 
vanity of which many a minister was guilty, that of 
assuming in society a manner quite at variance with 
his profession, and of utterly hiding under the polished 
manner of the accomplished scholar and gentleman, 
his connection with the ministerial office; much ra- 
ther in the centre of his new acquaintances, which, as 
it contained some persons of culture who despised reli- 
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gion, exposed him to greater temptations of the sort, he 
was able to secure a deep respect for his profession. From 
Halle he writes to Willich: “A week ago for the first 
time I really preached here in the church; and was 
much gratified with the conduct of Steffers on the oc- 
casion. He had accidentally heard of it, and was in the 
church, and afterwards expressed himself in a manner 
very elevated and inspiring,.declaring me a happy man 
to be engaged in so noble an employment, and testified 
that it was the only one which gave a man the true 
centre for practical effort, furnishing thus a complement 
for mere science, which by itself was only half com- 
pleted: exactly as I have depicted the relation in my 
ethics.” Under the influence of such views, Schleier- 
macher contributed greatly to the elevation of the mi- 
nisterial character. For himself he abstained entirely 
from the obscurity of the professor; much rather in 
accordance with his own teaching that the living 
centre, in which the different departments of theology 
find a scientific unity, is interest for the prosperity of 
the Church, so he regarded himself, even in his theolo- 
gical professorship, as the servant of the Church. 
Among the departments of ministerial activity, that 
of catechising had the most charms for him, as indeed, 
employment with children in general was a source of 
peculiar pleasure, and the teaching of others a real ne- 
cessity, furnishing both the appropriate recreation and 
the filling out of his own studies. He says, Dec. 27th, 
1799: “One’s own learning and studying without em- 
ployment in teaching, is something so one-sided and 
really distracting to the mind: Iam really not without 
reproofs of conscience in regard toit.” This was before 
he came to appreciate the value and meaning of the 
sermon, of which he afterwards writes: “Preaching is 
now the only means of personally operating upon the 
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common sentiments of men in the mass; in reality it 
is but a small means, for little influence is actually ex- 
ercised; but if the one who speaks has seized and treats 
the matter not as it is, but as it should be, and if one 
imagines but two or three who really hear; the result, 
nevertheless, must be admirable. It has been my wish 
as a regular thing to hear myself preach; sometimes I 
can for a few moments, and the effect is a great, deep 
feeling.” For the very reason that in preaching it was 
the personal influence which he esteemed the essential 
thing, he could write, Aug. 9th, 1824: “Properly speak- 
ing, I am opposed to the printing of sermons, because 
as a general thing—and this holds good in an especial 
manner with mine—they are adapted only for hearing.” 
His well-known method of preparation is connected 
with that view; what was fitted to operate as a living 
word, should also be found and arranged as a living 
word in the free movement of the spirit, not first suf- 
fered to cool by the long road from the heart through 
arm and pen to the paper. For the rest, Schleierma- 
cher was any thing but an improvisator in the pulpit. 
Yet how quickly in the midst of the most disturbing 
circumstances the concentrated power of his mind could 
complete his preparation for the pulpit, appears from 
the collection of letters where mention is made of a Sa- 
turday evening party which he attended with Steffers. 
He hastened for awhile to the front of the gay com- 
pany and meditated the memorial discourse upon the 
queen, which he had to deliver immediately after- 
wards, and which he expected would be attended by 
the greatest portion of the Academy. Herz herself, 
to whom the account of this party is addressed, says 
of him: “Seldom did he refuse an invitation, and 
consequently he saw many persons in his own house. 
But it is a fact that he could immediately after the 
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richest and liveliest dinner or supper, and, after one of 
the latter, often late at night, sit down to his writing 
desk, and in a moment after be lost in the profoundest 
speculations. If he had to preach the next day, it was 
his custom, which, if he had company, he carried out 
in the guest-chamber, for about a quarter of an hour to 
stand by the stove in a reflective attitude. His more 
intimate friends understood that he was then studying 
his sermon, and left him to his thoughts. In a few 
moments he was again in the midst of the conversation. 
Upon some little strip of paper he had made a few notes 
with a lead pencil, yet this was every thing which he 
wrote before preaching. And after such apparently 
momentary preparation, I have often heard him on the 
following morning, preach discourses the richest in 
thought and feeling.” Spite of all this, Schleiermacher 
made the business of preparing notes no light matter, 
and the expenditure of mental power required in his 
preparation, which at last involved the entire sermon, 
reaching in thought to the connection of every sentence 
and even to the separate words, was so great that the 
actual committing of the entire discourse to writing 
would have been an easier task. In a letter to his fa- 
ther replying to a request for one of his most recent 
sermons, he explains that he has none written, and adds 
by way of apology: “I cannot begin writing a sermon 
till I have studied it out thoroughly to its minutest de- 
tails, lest I should be in danger of anticipating or mis- 
placing some part. Now my circumstances in the last 
half of the past year have heen such as not to admit of 
this process of thought in a consecutive manner, but 
it has taken place of necessity by fragments in separate 
moments, and then the entire corpus of the thoughts 
commonly came into shape only on Saturday night. 
True, it is even then quite possible to write out a ser- 
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mon so thoroughly studied, yet much must vanish. 
Of this, however, I can assure you, these sermons cost 
me far more labor than others; I made a wonderfully 
careful arrangement, and then sought several different 
forms of expression for every separate thought; I se- 
lected one portion of the sermon and kept it in my 
thoughts, then again another, and a third; then I came 
back to the first, since by that time I should doubtless 
express itin a somewhat different manner; and so I kept 
constantly preaching my sermon piecemeal, and several 
times of course entire, besides memorizing the whole of 
the skeleton.” As to the contents of the sermons, he 
writes to Willich, January, 1802: “I am much pleased 
that you regard my sermons from the side of edifica- 
tion, and your testimony that I have attained this end 
Ivaluehighly. Astothe rest, they are indeed Discourses, 
if we take that word in its old sense, in which the main 
thing is perspicuity in the argument; so far—that is—as 
my object at present allows of it. But they are not such 
in the modern sense, in which regard is had mainly to 
ornament, such as the ancients know almost nothing 
of, and to somewhat poetical, which yet must not be 
poetry.” Here, too, belongs his protest in the Prus- 
sian Staats-zeitung of March 8th, 1831, against the 
title of “The first Christian Orator of Germany,’ to 
which he subjoins: “Nor can my pulpit efforts, as I 
do not commit them to paper, be master-pieces of elo- 
quence. But to be grand as a preacher would be 
‘against my principles. The grander the Gospel itself 
is, the simpler should preaching be.” 

The remainder of the essay upon which this Article 
is based, relates to the scientific—or philosophical—and 
political life of Schleiermacher, and may, if thought de- 
sirable, at a future time be laid before the reader. 
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ARTICLE III. 
JUSTICE, AS SATISFIED BY THE ATONEMENT. 


If opposing or agitating beliefs can prevent them 
from degenerating into the mechanical or merely tradi- 
tional, the doctrine of the Atonement can never so de- 
generate. Incessantly aggressive itself upon the spirit 
‘of the world, to which it is ever an “offence,” it cannot 
but be the object of reciprocal hostility. But if the 
world’s contention with it should cease, it would still 
be the occasion of controversy among its friends. 
These, though agreed as to the doctrine, are divided 
as to its theory or philosophy; which, though they can- 
not refrain from endeavoring to explore, is too deep to 
be ever fathomed by a finite understanding, and too 
far-reaching and diversified in its relations and influence, 
to be apprehended alike by men who think for them- 
selves. 5 

There is, at the present moment, a new excitement 
of thought on this great subject. Four productions on 
it—three of them from eminent writers, the other 
anonymous—have recently appeared.* While evincing 
a revived interest in it on the part of their authors, they 
cannot but have awakened the same in many others. 
We have been prompted by reading them to make this 
brief attempt, persuaded as we are, that whatever pro- 
gress may have been made in the knowledge of the 
theory of the Atonement, it remains to be yet better 
understood, and challenges continued attention. 

The Atonement is distinctive of God’s mode of show- 
ing mercy to man. That mercy is as great, as heaven 
is high above the earth. Its peculiarity as to mode is 





* The writers are, Mr. Barnes, Professor Park, a reviewer of Mr. 
Barnes’ work, and Professor Shedd. 
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not less wonderful. The Atonement, the justification 
of his mercy, is the chief of “the ways of God.” 

Without strictly defining the Atonement, we may 
state, in several forms of expression, its end or func- 
tion. It is a provision for showing mercy without de- 
triment to justice; or, a provision for the justification 
of the guilty, consistently with justice; or, a provision 
for harmonizing mercy and justice in the salvation of 
man. It makes an amends, or, in the strictest sense 
of the term, a satisfaction to justice, and opens a door 
to the highest favor from God. 

Assuming that mercy is to be manifested to man, the 
ground of the necessity for an Atonement lies in another 
necessity, the highest of all, namely; that God remain 
forever and immutably just; a necessity equivalent to 
that of the Divine existence itself, an wnjust God being, 
in truth, no Gop at all. The Scripture accordingly 
places this ground in a demand of the divine nature; 
declaring (Heb. ii., 10,) that God, who though under 
law to no other, must duly respect himself—which, of 
course, he can no more fail to do than cease to be— 
would not have done so if he had saved man without 
an Atonement;* and particularly in the inviolability 
of one divine attribute, that already specified—Jus- 
tice. This latter declaration is made explicitly in 
Rom. iii., 25, 26, not to mention other places, where 
the Atonement, here called “a propitiation,” is said to 





* We subjoin a paraphrase of this important text. Jt became him— 
it was what he owed to himself, what was required of him as Gop, 
the End and Creator of the world—in bringing many sons unto glory 
—exalting many of mankind to heaven, having first made them his 
sons by adoption and regeneration—to make the Captain of their sal- 
vation—him who assumed the office of saving them—perfect through 
sufferings—by means of sufferings to qualify him for his work, say 
some interpreters, or, according to others, to advance him to his hea- 
venly estate. 
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have this for its purpose, that God might be just, and 
the justifier of believers; assuming that otherwise he 
would not have been so. Bring these two declarations 
together, which it were easy to show run virtually 
through all Scripture, and we have this proposition as 
a Biblical assertion: that the necessity for the Atone- 
ment lay in the impossibility of God’s doing himself 
dishonor in showing mercy, or not having due respect 
herein, to his own dignity, which in regard to his justice 
particularly, he could not have had if he had dispensed 
with the Atonement; or, more briefly, that the Atone- 
ment was necessary to our salvation, to the end that 
divine justice might be conserved or satisfied. 

The necessity for the Atonement has been argued by 
Professor Shedd from a demand of “the ethical nature 
of man;”* and by others, from an exigency of govern- 
ment. The argumentations of Mr. Barnes, and of the 
authors whose works Dr. Park has reproduced, all seem 
to have their rise and termination in this latter demand. 
We regard them as demonstrative and irresistible; they 
prove the necessity for an Atonement. Without as- 
cending to the highest idea of justice, limiting the view 
to rectoral reasons, or ends of government, it is at once 
obvious that mercy indiscriminately extended, without 
exception, to all offenders, however flagitious, would 
tend to the overthrow of the Divine government, and 
be to the dishonor of God, if there were no adequate 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, (October, 1859, p. 738.) ‘The position taken 
here is, that it (the Atonement, ) sustains the same relation to both the 
attribute of justice in the Creator, and the faculty of conscience in 
the creature. It satisfies that which would be dissatisfied both in God 
and man, if the penalty of sin-were merely set aside and abolished by 
an act of will. It placates an ethical feeling which is manifesting itself 
in the form of remorse in the conscience of the transgressor, only be- 
cause it has first existed in the nature of God in the form of a judicial 
displeasure towards moral evil.” 


VOL. Vu1.—28 
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provision against these consequences. “ That prince,” 
says John Howe, “would certainly never be so much 
magnified for his clemency, as he would be despised by 
all the world for most remarkable defects of govern- 
ment, that should not only pardon whosoever of his 
subjects had offended him upon their being sorry for it, 
but go about to provide a law that should obtain in his 
dominion, through all after time, that whosoever should 
offend against the government, with whatsover inso- 
lence, malignity, and frequency, if they repented, 
should be taken forthwith into highest favor.”* The 
actual state of the case, in respect to the Divine govern- 
ment, is here represented, and the statement is of itself 
demonstrative. But though this argument is unanswer- 
able, it may not comprehend every ground of necessity 
for the Atonement. We do not know that there is not 
a deeper and broader ground for it; the ideal of justice, 
the inviolable perfection and majesty of God, may de- 
mand an Atonement irrespective of what may be ne- 
cessary to maintain government. It may be that the 
evil of sin, its essential iniquity, wrongness, turpitude; 
‘its malign influence and nature, apart from actual or 
possible developments of it, would, if God should not 
reveal his infinite displeasure against it, either by 
punishment, or some means equivalent to punishment 
of it, seem to authorize the impression, and be in part 
evidence, that he had no proper regard for himself as 
the Holy One in whose sight the heavens are not clean. 
Indeed, we do not know but that the efficacy of the 
Atonement for the purpose of maintaining government, 
depends on its sufficiency to meet.a higher demand, 
namely, that the harmony of.the divine perfections be 
conserved, and particularly that justice, as an attri- 
bute of the divine nature, essential and indefeasible, 


* Living Temple. 
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irrespectively of all external relations and consequences, 
be satisfied. It may be that without this sufficiency 
there can be no Atonement, no satisfaction, for “the 
ethical nature” of either God or man. The appease- 
ment of the conscience may be otherwise impossible. 
We know that the Atonement does appease the con- 
science as well as God, but we do not know that it 
would have had this efficacy, but for something in it 
more than was necessary to meet the requirements of 
government. It is therefore possible, to say the least, 
that what is called the governmental theory of the 
Atonement is not the true one, if by theory be meant 
the complete resolution of a subject into its last idea. 
One thing is certain, that the defence of the Atonement 
according to Scripture, must take as its postulate the 
necessity of conserving or satisfying justice, as an in- 
tegrant of the absolute and immutable perfection of 
God. 

The proximate object of our inquiry is to ascertain 
the nature of such a satisfaction. Whatis this? What 
is required to meet the demand of justice, or to satisfy 
it when the punishment of sin is forborne? To solve 
this problem, it is necessary, first of all, to understand 
the nature of justice itself, to a want of clear and cor- 
rect views of which, is owing, we think, the want of 
conclusiveness in so many arguments on the theory of 
the Atonement. We would then, if possible, obtain a 
true, distinct, and incontrovertible idea of justice. 

Now without logically defining justice, we may make 
a definite predication of it. Justice, certainly, is of the 


nature of virtue; or is, at least, one of the virtues. It 


has been regarded as the sum of the virtues. Professor 
Shedd calls it the very divinity of the Deity, the deep 
substrate and base of God’s ethical nature:* but let it 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, p. 742. 
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be only a virtue; this postulate will enable us to solve 
our problem.* If justice be a virtue, a good thing, one 
consequence is certain; it cannot be opposed to virtue, 
or oblige us to do anything evil, or be inconsistent with 
universal goodness. The virtues are homogeneal, sis- 
ters in one family; they love and embrace one another. 
If I must renounce virtue, be malignant or vindictive, 
for example, in order to retain what I choose to call 
justice, either justice is now an evil thing, or I have 
abused it by giving its name to that which is evil. 
But suppose a man to be brought into judgment and 
condemned as a criminal, and that by some means the 
ends to be answered by his punishment are already se- 
cured; that by virtue of a certain arrangement or pro- 
vision, no injury will be sustained and no good lost; no 
ill consequences of any kind will follow by forbearing 
to punish him; so that if his punishment should take 
place it would be for no end, but simply for punish- 
ment’s sake; and now suppose again, that something 
naming itself justice, should forbid his discharge on the 
ground that it would keep him from his desert, would 
this something, bear what name it may, be anything 
else than simple malignity? would it do, in this case, 
what might be regarded as .a praiseworthy office; a 
thing worthy to be classed with the exercises and acts 
of that holy love which is the fulfilling of the moral 
law? Surely, it ought not to be called justice. No; 
the quality of justice is not such that it must inflict 
punishment in all cases, irrespectively of the ends of 
punishment, or merely because punishment has been 
incurred and is deserved. The ends of punishment 
must be regarded; they are the justification and defence 


* In some of the remarks which follow on the nature of justice, the 
author borrows from a discourse delivered by himself, by — 
of the Synod of New York and New Jersey. 
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of its infliction; what justice points to, it may be with 
tears of compassion, as the necessitating cause of her 
punitive measures. If these can be secured without 
punishment, it is not justice, nor any form of goodness, 
but malign revenge, arbitrary cruelty, that will, in 
these circumstances, inflict a pang, though death itself 
be deserved. Let us not, then, make treatment accord- 
ing to ill-desert, any part of the idea of justice: justice 
is no enemy to love. 

But more than this, it is the servitor of love.* For 
the office and place of justice in a virtuous character is 
not supreme; justice is essential, but it does not hold 
the highest place among the attributes of goodness: 
the supremacy belongs to love; the highest, brightest 
adornment and glory of every good being.+ Wisdom 
is subservient to love; so is power; so is justice. The 
work of justice is to secure to all their rights, and pro- 
tect the interests of all: this done, justice is content. 
She seeks nothing more. She does not, she cannot, 


* Professor Shedd asserts (p. 729,) that there is no unity in the 
virtues, except that they all pertain to the one essence, as distinguished 
from the attributes. They exist in co-ordination or independence of 
each other, and may all as well be resolved into wrath as into love, or 
any other. But is not this inconsistent with Scripture, (Rom. xiii., 
10,) with the intuitive disallowance of anything as virtuous which is 
not resolvable, ultimately, into love ; and with the intuitive recognition 
of virtue wherever Jove is recognised? It is true that genuine wis- 
dom, justice, etc., always assert their own virtuousness; but the pre- 
sence and supremacy of love in them is the criterion of their genuine- 
ness. See Edwards on the Nature of Virtue. 


+ Professor Shedd would exclude 1 John iv., 7, (God is love,) as a 
proof-text that this is true with respect to the Supreme -Being, by 
making it parallel with 1 John i. 5, (God is light,) and Heb. xii. 
29, (God is a consuming fire,) but he does not disprove the assertion, 
and cannot, if 1 Cor. xiii., and especially the 13th verse of this chap- 
ter, be true; according to which, love is chief among all the excel- 
lences of moral goodness. 3 3 oe s7e 38 
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she has no right to object to manifestations of love, 
now. Her satisfaction has been made. If by any pro- 
ceeding of wisdom, any means whatever, not unlawful 
in themselves, the interests and rights of all are placed 
in perfect security, nothing could be more absurd or 
unjust, than to forbid, in the name of justice, expres- 
sions of holy love. 

Such, too manifestly it would seem to be indie 
is the nature of that justice which required the Atone- 
ment in order to the exercise of mercy; yet it is a theo- 
logical question which, doubtless, would not have re- 
quired a solution, had this view of justice been regarded 
as beyond dispute. Is avenging or punitive justice 
natural to God?* If justice be taken as we have pre- 
sented it, the question must be answered peremptorily 
in the affirmative, even if we understand the words 
“natural to God,” as implying that God would lose his 
true nature, or be no longer God if he should be with- 
out avenging justice; that is. to say, if he could not or 
did not execute punishment at the behest of love. 
This justice, so understood is, indeed, in the highest 
sense natural to God: and the very strong anthropo- 
pathic language, so abundant in Scripture, such as: 
‘Vengeance is mine;” “Ah, I will ease me of my adver- 
saries, and avenge meof mine enemies;” “ My wrath shall 
wax hot,” etc.; and the examples of his severity in pun- 
ishment in this and the eternal world, may be cited as 
proof of the assertion. But if we take avenging justice 
in a sense which allows a disconnection of it from the 
rule of love, and supposes its inflictions to be for their 
own sake without any reference to ulterior good, and 
apply such language as that above cited to God as 
having such an attribute, this were not only to undeify 
him, but to make him the object of infinite horror. 


: °.: °¥ {An justitia vindicatrix naturalis sit Deo?” 
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Professor Shedd, making justice to be “the substrate 
and deep base of God’s ethical nature,” affirms, very 
consistently with himself, (p. 738,) that while God 
may be merciful or not, as he pleases, it is not optional 
with him to exercise justice or not. With God love is 
voluntary, but justice necessary; he may be benevo- 
lent, he must be just. By thus discriminating between 
love and justice, making the latter to be of the very 
essence of the divine nature, and the former an affair 
of the will, and so arranging these too, as to their 
order in relation to one another, that love must be in 
abeyance at the demand of justice, instead of justice 
being the servitor of love, thus robbing justice of the 
nature of virtue, which has no place where love has 
not command; and so making avenging justice to punish 
merely for punishment’s sake—the purest malignity— 
what does he represent the Deity to be; especially 
when he applies to him such epithets as wrathful, re- 
vengeful, furious in vengeance, a consuming fire, etc.? 
That God must be just in the true sense of the term, or 
exercise justice in the service of love, while he may 
show mercy—exercise love—if he pleases, is true; it 
gives love the supremacy. If justice has no option, or 
God, in respect to his justice, be shut up to one course, 
still, as that course is prescribed by sovereign love, 
allis as it should be. But this view of the subject 
Professor Shedd would seem to controvert. 

Having now ascertained the nature of that attribute 
to which satisfaction is made by the Atonement, or 
which the Atonement maintains or conserves, while 
God has mercy on whom and to whatever extent it 
pleases him to have mercy; the only thing needed to 
complete the answer to the main question, assuming 
the sufficiency of the Atonement for its purpose, is to 
take into view the matter of the Atonement, or that 








SE 
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whereby it effects the satisfaction or conservation of 
justice—what it offers instead of the punishment of 
sin. Before we state this let us premise that it may be 
and is stated more or less compendiously, more or less in 
detail—the subject being very large and comprehensive. 
To which diversity of representation are mainly to be 
ascribed the dogmatic differences of theologians on the 
Atonement. While the representation remains con- 
crete or unscientific, these differences are scarcely to 
be observed. They begin to be manifest as soon as 
the synthetic gives place to the analytic; fact, to its 
theory or explanation. There are different “ philoso- 
phies” of the plan of salvation. There are scarcely 
two independent thinkers, though of the same school, 
who have precisely the same philosophy. Beginning 
their systematizing work with postulates or preconcep- 
tions, as to which some of them differ from others, they 
advance in different paths of thought, arrive at different 
goals, and construct systems, in some points, peculiar 
and individual. Some of them, for example, assume 
ideas of justice which others cannot accept; consistently 
with these ideas there can be no satisfaction of justice, 
except by identity in the Atonement with what was 
originally required, the infliction of the very penalty of 
the violated law. Justice, they hold, under whatever 
change of circumstances, is always one and the same 
thing in its demand; the penalty affixed to the law 
must be executed if it has been incurred.—Others can- 
not receive that idea of justice. Justice, especially 
when its name is “ vindicatrix,” or avenger,* may vary 


* Justice has received other names: we talk of commutative jus- 
tice—that which fulfils contracts or pays debts; distributive justice— 
that which gives to each one his due, etc.; but justice is the same 
thing, essentially, under all its names; in so far as it may be predi- 
cated in the relations its different names indicate, the same generic 
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its first demand if something else will answer its ends 
as well; nay, at the good pleasure of love, she cannot 
but accept this equivalent, without becoming simple 
malignity, murderous hate. The fictitious Shylock, 
in refusing everything except his “pound of flesh,” the 
article specified in his “bond,” personifies the true ideal 
of what would name itself justice in such a case.—Ac- 
cording to the first class of theorists, justice requires 
always a strict punishment of sin to the full amount of 
its demerit; and if the Atonement made by another is to 
be admitted, he must be thus punished; only on this con- 
dition can a satisfaction be made or justice maintained. 
The others, with their different conception as to the 
invariableness of the demand of punitive justice, hold 
that strict punishment according to the demerit of the 
offender, is not necessary to satisfaction; but that it 
may be made by a substitute for this, no matter how 
different in itself, if it will answer all the purposes of 
punishment. Now the test, the umpire question is:— 
Which of these theories can be substantiated by the 
history of the Atonement, or what the Atonement was, 
according to this history? Which of them was verified 
by fact, the doctrine of identity, or the doctrine of equi- 
valency? 

The sum of the history is this: The Second Person of 
the Godhead, having, in order to make the Atonement, 
assumed human nature, become God-man, with the 
liabilities to justice incurred by our sins, and so put 
himself under the law, from “the curse” of which he 


idea of it underlies them all; there is a sense in which they may be 
all comprehended, and that sense requires that in all exercises of jus- 
tice, the rule of love be acknowledged. In fulfilling contracts, (e. g.,) 
we must not insist on our legal claims beyond the sway of love; true 
justice has no claims beyond this sway; one cannot, for instance, dis- 
tress, with the consent of true justice, an unfortunate debtor who is 
unable to pay. 
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came to redeem us, and having, under circumstances of 
deepest abasement and suffering, passed a sinless life 
among men, finished his course of infinite humiliation 
by a death signalized, in itself and its preliminaries and 
circumstances, so as to utterly exclude from its category 
every other death of mortals. Thus the Atonement 
was effected. Here we have what has been called THE 
MATTER of the Atonement, or what it offers as a satis- 
faction to punitive or avenging justice. Now that this 
was, indeed, a satisfaction, or, in truth, an Atonement, 
we know; but how do we know this? It was certainly 
not the identical thing to which we were exposed by 
our guilt, the very same punishment as to either form 
or substance, which we were to have suffered. It is 
needless to indicate the difference;* nothing can be 
more manifest. How, then, let us ask again, do we 
know that it was an Atonement? What is the evidence 
to us that Christ by his humiliation unto death, did in 
fact make an Atonement or satisfaction to justice for 
forbearing to punish us according to our desert? As 
the fact does not assert itself by self-evident sameness 
with the punishment, we surely never could have 
known it, apart from adequate testimony. Regarding 
the history as real, it could not but have appeared to 
us, in the exercise of a spiritual understanding, as won- 


. derful, amazing, divine; we should have been wholly 


absorbed by it; everything else would have been as 
nothing to us compared with it. But had God never 


* Though President Edwards has expressed it, in the following par- 
ticulars :— 

1. Christ felt not the gnawings of a guilty condemning conscience. 

2. He felt no torment from the reigning of inward corruptions and 
lusts, as the damned do. 

8. Christ had not to consider that God hated him. 

4, Christ did not suffer despair as the wicked doin hell. Edwards’ 
Works, vol. viii. p. 176. Dwight’s Edition. 
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assured us that it is indeed the history of an actual 
Atonement, which he himself has accepted as a full and 
absolute satisfaction to his justice, that we should have 
known that it is so, does not seem to be certain. 

That an Atonement was needed to satisfy “the 
ethical nature of man,” as well as the justice, or “the 
ethical nature of God,” may be true as Professor Shedd 
insists; conscience, it has been said, is sometimes more 
implacable than God; a sense of sin, attended with a 
conviction that it is never to be atoned; wrong feeling 
or doing, never to be righted in any way, were, per- 
haps, utterly incompatible with peace of conscience; a 
worm never to die; a fire never to be quenched; this 
may be so; and since the Atonement has, as the ob- 
jective cause, given peace of conscience to believers, 
this fact may be proof that the Atonement is one in- 
deed. But the fact comes too late to be original proof. 
It is the effect of anterior testimony or teaching. If 
God had not already announced the Atonement, and 
his own acceptance of it, is it by any means certain 
that it would have been an Atonement in the appre- 
hension and experience of conscience, a satisfaction for 
the ethical nature of man? Its being so, at any rate 
so far as we know, is to be attributed not to itself ex- 
clusive of other testimony, but to itself to be an Atone- 
ment by divine attestation. According to actual ex- 
perience, the conscience is appeased, because it. has 
been assured by infallible evidence, that God himself 
is appeased, by it. 

There are other objections to the theory of identity, 
in contradistinction to that of equivalency. Its princi- 
ple i8 inconsistent with the admissibility of an Atone- 
ment. It is against substitution. There can be no 
exchange of persons. For the penalty was not that 
some one should be punished; it was this: “The soul that 
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sinneth, i shall die.” If it be said that a person of a 
certain rank or dignity, such as Christ, the God-man, 
dying in the place of the transgressor, would virtually 
meet the demand of the divine law, this in one respect, 
at least, and one which would seem of the greatest mo- 
ment, is a departure from the theory of identity, and, 
in principle, the adoption of the other.* 

Nor are difficulties yet at an end. The theory is in- 
consistent with an article of the Creed: “I believe in the 
Jorgiveness of sins.” It makes the sinner’s discharge 
from punishment. a matter of debt to him from God. 
It supposes him, on his becoming a believer, or accept- 
ing the Atonement, unamenable to punishment on the 
score of distributive justice, square with the law, 
its demands against him having been fully met by his 
surety, in such a sense, that to punish him would be 
injustice to him, a double infliction of the very punish- 
ment he had incurred. It limits grace in our salvation 
to providing the Atonement; that was an affair of 
grace; all after that was debt, absolute debt to the be- 
liever. It expresses itself on this point in the follow- 
ing emphatic language: “The justice of God that re- 
quired man’s damnation, and seemed inconsistent with 
his salvation, now does as much require the salvation 
of those that believe, as ever before it required their 
damnation. Salvation is an absolute debt to the be- 
liever from God, so that he may in justice challenge 
and demand it; not upon the account of what he him- 
self has done, but upon the account of what his surety 
has done. For Christ has satisfied justice fully for his 


* Tt can hardly fail to be remarked, that unless the principle sup- 
poses that there is no pledge of veracity in the threatening of the law 
—an idea not generally welcome to the advocates of the theory—it is 
inconsistent with itself in this respect also; it abandons itself as to 
veracity as well as justice. 
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sin; so that it is a thing that may be challenged, that 
God should now release the believer from punishment; 
it is but a piece of justice that the creditor should re- 
lease the debtor, when he has fully paid the debt.’”’ Nor 
is this the full extent of his demand on divine justice: 
“The believer may demand eternal life, because it has 
been merited by Christ by a merit of condignity, so that 
it is contrived that that justice that seemed to require 
man’s destruction, now requires his salvation.”* 

So speaks the theorist, but not the Bible. It 
teaches the doctrine of forgiveness of sins, as well as 
that of Atonement, through the grace of God. Discrimi- 
nating in a certain place, (Eph. iv. 32,) between Christ 
and God who, though the same in one respect are not 
so in another, it declares that God forgives ws,—forbears 
to treat us as we deserve, not pays us what is, in jus- 
tice, due to us from Him,—/for Christ's sake, or on ac- 
count of the Atonement which he made. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a greater contrast than that of the 
doctrine of the Bible and the doctrine of this theory, in 
regard to the claim of believers for their salvation. 
The opposite of the latter doctrine, it could not have 
asserted if it has not done so. Instead of making the 
Atonement inconsistent with forgiveness, it makes for- 
giveness—free forgiveness by the grace of God,—the very 
object and fruit of the Atonement. Instead of limiting 
grace to providing the Atonement, it makes it the very 
function of that stupendous work of grace, to remove 
obstacles to the farther manifestations of grace. In- 
stead of leaving no place for the exercise of grace after 
that first office of it—or having mercy on whom he 


* This citation is from President Edwards—Professor Shedd adopts 
it, (p. 759.) Professor Park remarks concerning it, (Theory of Atone- 
ment, p. xiv.,) that it was written by Edwards “when he was only 
thirty years old, and was pointedly condemned by Dr. Smalley.” 
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will have mercy, a prerogative of God no longer, it 
assigns to the Atonement, the virtue of enabling him, 
if we may speak thus, to exercise this prerogative 
consistently with justice. Instead of empowering be- 
lievers to demand salvation as a debt due to them 
from him, it summons all men to lift up prayer to 
him for pardon and daily bread, and whatsoever else 
of good they would receive from him. It sets forth 
God (Rom. xi. 35,) in absolute independence of all 
creatures as to claims on his favor; and in respect to 
sinners, while it announces him as appeased or propi- 
tiated toward them, by virtue of the Atonement, it still 
leaves them at the disposal of his mercy, which on their 
acceptance of the Atonement, he is more than willing 
for Christ’s sake to extend to them; but to the Atone- 
ment itself, infinitely precious as it is in his sight, it 
ascribes no influence restrictive of freedom in dispensing 
mercy, whether in making sinners “willing” in the day 
of his power to accept his grace, or in realizing to them 
its fullness, afterwards. It, reveals God as a Promiser, 
it is true, and lays the utmost stress on the divine 
benignity as shown in the freeness and abundance of 
his promises; and pleads with us by the argument that 
God cannot fail to keep his word to the uttermost; it 
allows us—strange to think of—to hold him to his 
word, to prove him, to test his fidelity; but both in pro- 
mising and keeping his promise, it is not justice to them 
but pure love that actuates him, and such love as only 
the infinitude of his own nature could express or con- 
tain. ! 

The theory of the Atonement, therefore, which gives 
it a virtue to render God a debtor to believers, is not 
the true theory. There is no such virtue in the Atone- 
ment. Creatures, not to say sinners, cannot be put 
into relations toward God, which would make a claim on 
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him, in justice, either proper to them as dependent on 
him, not only for what of good or goodness they may 
have, but even for existence; or, consistent with the 
absolute and indefeasible independence of the Deity as 
the sole Original Fountain of created good and being. 
There is no possibility of adding to the merit of the 
Atonement. Among the works of God, there is no- 
thing so worthy of praise, as what our Blessed Lord 
achieved, when uttering on the Cross the words, Jt is 
finished, he bowed his head in the death of propitiation. 
Nothing has received such expressions of complacency 
from God, such Alleluias from the hosts of heaven: 
Nothing has been, nothing, in all ages to come, is to be 
so rewarded. But for some purposes, nevertheless, it 
has no competence; and one of these is, to entitle men 
to demand their salvation or even existence, as an ab- 
solute debt to them from God. And it is not lessening 
its value to deny that it has a competency for this; 
nay, it would take away all value from it to give it 
this competency : it would then become a greater power 
for evil, than it now is for good. If it might in some 
sense save men, it might dethrone and undeify God. 
These theorists mistake in thinking to bring their 
idea about condignity into the rationale of the Atone- 
ment. There is no such thing as condignity in merit, 
as pertaining to God. It is alike impossible and unne- 
cessary. First, it is impossible: Creatures may merit 
from one another with this kind of merit. The laborer. 
in this sense is worthy of his hire: but while his crea- 
tures are indebted to God for every 'thing, he can owe 
them nothing. “For who hath first given to him and 
it shall be recompensed unto him again?” Even Christ, 
when he became a man and so entered into the relations 
of the finite, could not in these relations make God a 
debtor to them. It became him, it was what he owed 
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himself as well as God, to fulfil all righteousness, It 
was otherwise, before he became a man, or while he 
remained in the sphere of pure Godhead. But when, 
and in so far as he became human, it behooved him to 
meet the conditions of that nature. He bound him- 
self thereby to absolute obedience to God, and did no 
more than it became him todo. His putting himself 
into human relations, which he was infinitely above 
all obligations to do, together with his subsequent obe- 
dience unto death, gave his work an excellence not to 
be measured by finite thought; but even this could not 
lay God under the obligations of a debtor: God who 
alone could appreciate such excellence, could not but 
have an infinite complacency in it; but he was not 
bound except as by his own engagement he bound him- 
self, to save mankind for the sake of it. And as this 
kind of merit was impossible, so, as we have said, it 
was also wnnecessary. God did not require a merit of 
condignity, to make him favorable to us: all he required 
was, that the obstacles to the exercise of his love, which 
our sin put in its way, be removed; after that, his love 
needed no motive but itself; it had motive enough in 
its nature: love seeketh not herown; she is moved for 
others’ good: her nature impels her, and when once 
her way is prepared, there is nothing she will not do 
to give herself a complete development to multiply fa- 
vor, until it would be favor no longer to do so. 

We have thus seen that there cannot and need not 
be a meriting of salvation; but we must say more than 
this; the desert of punishment cannot be taken away. 
The Atonement can do no more then cover the guilt of 
man, that is to say, secure him against punishment; 
it cannot make him innocent. The wages of sin are 
still his due, his only due; they need not be given him, 
but he deserves them, and from God he deserves, in 
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justice, nothing else. Upon his becoming a believer, 
God for Christ’s sake remits his punishment, adopts 
him, takes him into highest favor, treats him, as if, to 
use the language of Paul, (2 Cor. v. 21,) he had become 
“the righteousness of God;” but in all this he is still 
undeserving, and God does but exercise mercy; sove- 
reign and boundless mercy. So it is, and it is impossi- 
ble it should be otherwise. [Ill-desert once contracted, 
the fact remains for ever, and its nature is also 
eternal. 

For these reasons, to which many others might be 
added, it is impossible for us to accept the theory of the 
Atonement, which makes this, the greatest of the works 
of infinite wisdom and love, a payment of a debt, a 
squaring of believers with law,* by which they acquire 
a right to salvation as a debt due to them from God. 
And now, if our own theory be demanded, we say, that 
we can neither construct nor admit any theory as a full 
explanation of the subject. We are persuaded that its 
philosophy is completely comprehended only by the 
mind of the Infinite. Its idea, in its fulness, exists as 
it has done from eternity in that mind; doubtless it has 
never entered, and will never enter into any other. 
The more we consider the subject, the more we distrust 
all philosophizing on it, farther than to exclude incon- 
sistency with known truth; which is all that we have 
attempted. The full significance of the facts of the 
atonement, the incarnation, the temptation, the agony 


* The theory, to make itself complete, applies most thoroughly its 
idea of the merit of condignity. Regarding the transgressor in his 
two-fold relation to the penalty and the precept of the law, it divides 
the work of Christ so as to accommodate this view, into two parts; one, 
his passive righteousness or sufferings and death, to meet the liabi- 
lity to the penalty; the other, his active righteousness or obedience, 
to fulfil the precept. By the first, a discharge from punishment is 
merited, by the second, eternal life. 

VOL. VIII.—29 
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and bloody sweat, the desertion and outcry on the cross, 
the death and burial of Christ, can neither be explained 
nor fully comprehended by man: neither can that of in- 
spired teachers, concerning these facts. The language 
employed by the Bible in communicating its great les- 
son—“ The Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all,” 
“ Awake, O sword, against the man that is my fellow,” 
‘¢ He was made a curse for us,” “ He who knew no sin 
was made sin for us,” “Through the eternal Spirit he 
offered himself without spot unto God,” “ By himself 
he purged our sins,” “He was the propitiation for our 
sins,” etc., can never be adequately rendered into logi- 
cal definitions or the statements of human systems. 
The more profoundly it is pondered, the more the mind 
strives to take in its full meaning, the more is its won- 
der; the more its amazement such as that expressed by 
the holy apostle in his exclamation, “O the depth!” the 
more cold and sterile appears all human teaching; the 
more suitable the prayer of A’Kempis: “ Let all teach- 
ers be silent, let the whole creation be dumb before 
Thee, and do Thou only speak to my soul.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 
ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON. 


In estimating the power of the eminent divines of 
the seventeenth century, we must allow Tillotson to 
occupy a prominent, if not the foremost place. With 
talents not the most brilliant, though far from common- 
place, he combined a probity of conduct and solidity of 
judgment which secured him confidence and respect. 
Equally averse from the scruples of the rigid Puritan and 
the bigotry of the high churchman, he was a favorite 
with those who were willing to accept as a basis of 
compromise the revolution of 1688. His elevation to 
the Primacy was the triumph of moderate counsels, 
and has served to impress the features of his mind on 
the ecclesiastical policy of the age. 

John Tillotson was the son of a “considerable 
clothier,” at Sowerby, near Halifax, York. The father, 
Robert, was a strong Calvinist—a man whose humble 
pretensions were united with sound sense, a good under- 
standing, and a remarkable knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. His Puritan prepossessions—prejudices, as they 
were called—were very decided, and in after years 
could scarce be moderated by all the reasonings of the 
son. From his small estate, he contrived to secure 
for this son the means of a liberal education. Already 
distinguished by a quick proficiency in the grammar 
schools, and a mastery of the learned languages, John 
was sent to Cambridge (1647,) at the age of seventeen 
years. It was the period of the Puritan ascendency at 
the universities as well aselsewhere. Young Tillotson 
had for his tutor David Clarkson, author of “No Evi- 
dence of Diocesan Episcopacy in Primitive Times.” 
His early education and present associates seemed to — 
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be a security for his allegiance to similar views. But 
already a sagacious mind might perceive some signs of 
wavering in the future Archbishop. Puritan morals 
he approved, adopted, and maintained to the last. But 
Puritan taste, in matters of theology, repelled, if not 
disgusted him. The books put into his hands were, 
unfortunately, dull and heavy. Their tedious and 
prolix. discussions of minor points, their endless divi- 
sions and subdivisions, their often studied quaintness, 
verbal conceits, and uncouth style—not yet graced by 
the vivid energy of Baxter, or the sublimity of Howe, 
possessed little attraction for the already fastidious stu- 
dent. Just then, Chillingworth fell into his hands. 
The masterly reasonings and liberal theology of the 
great controversialist charmed him. From this writer, 
whom he styles “incomparable and the glory of his age 
and nation,” his mind received a strong and permanent 
impression. Characterized by his opponents as a So- 
cinian, the very abuse endeared him to Tillotson, who 
declared that he was thus stigmatized for no “other 
cause, but his worthy and successful attempts to make 
the Christian religion reasonable, and to discover those 
firm and solid foundations on which our faith is built.” 
We trace throughout the sermons and the entire theo- 
logy of Tillotson, the marked influence of Chilling- 
worth. | 

After a ten years’ residence at Cambridge as under- 
graduate and fellow, Tillotson accepted (1657,) the post 
of tutor to the son of Edmund Prideaux, Cromwell’s at- 
torney-general. Up to the passage of the Act of Unifor- 
mity hecontinued to be known asa Presbyterian. Among 
the sermons published as the morning exercise at Crip- 
plegate, is one from his pen, bearing date, Sept., 1661. 
But already he had become detached in feeling and 
sympathy from the stricter Puritans. Curiosity led 
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him, a few days after the death of the Protector, on 
the occasion of a fast-day of the household, to the pre- 
sence chamber where the solemnity was kept. On the 
one side of the table was the new Protector with the 
rest of the family, and on the other several preachers, 
among whom were Goodwin, Cary], and Sterry. What 
he heard upon this occasion excited his disgust: “God 
was in a manner reproached with the deceased Pro- 
tector’s services, and challenged for taking him away 
so soon. Dr. Goodwin, who had pretended to assure 
him in a prayer, a few minutes before he expired, that 
he was not to die, had now the assurance to say to 
God, ‘Thou hast deceived us, and we were deceived.’ 
And Mr. Sterry, praying for Richard, used these in- 
decent words—next to blasphemy—‘Make him the 
brightness of the father’s glory, and the express image 
of his person.’” 

Such is the account given in Tillotson’s life. Un- 
questionably the Puritan preachers whose hopes had 
clustered around the ‘deceased Protector, gave strong 
expression to their feelings, and were indiscreet in 
their language. But Tillotson was not prepared to be 
an unprejudiced listener. Puritan modes of thought 
and speech had become objects of his decided aversion. 
Technical—perhaps we might say, cant—terms, like 
acting faith, and rolling on Christ, perfectly unobjection- 
able with those to whom they were familiar, grated 
upon his ears. The Act of Uniformity found him, 
therefore, prepared to accept its conditions. The scru- 
ples of the stricter theologians like Baxter, Howe, and 
Bates, had less weight with him. Thoroughly honest 
as he was to his convictions, those convictions did not 
allow him to affix that extreme importance to points 
for which not a few of his contemporaries braved the 
living martydom of exile, prisons, and jails. 
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Immediately after the Restoration (1661-2,) Tillot- 
son entered upon his public career as a preacher. He 
was first, curate at Cheshunt to Dr. Thomas Hacket, 
afterwards Bishop of Down and Connor. His nearness 
to London allowed him frequently to appear in the 
pulpit there. His abilities became known and recog- 
nised. The parishioners of Dr. Calamy wished him to 
occupy their pulpit, made vacant by the cruel Act of 
Uniformity; but he declined. After a short residence 
at the rectory of Kelton, in Suffolk, he was called to 
London by the Society of Lincoln’s Inn. The post 
was one which had previously been occupied by able 
and learned men, and the invitation was a flattering 
one. Karly in the year 1664 he entered upon its duties. 
Scarcely had he commenced upon this his more public 
career, when he was invited to preach before the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen at St. Paul’s. By their 
order his sermon was published. It laid the founda- 
tion of his fame. The original edition, containing no 
less than sixty-four pages, quarto, was afterwards en- 
larged and improved, and may be regarded still, in the 
light of an essay, rather than a sermon, as one of the 
most complete refutations of Atheism in the English 
language. Bishop Hacket pronounced it the best thing 
on the subject that he had ever seen in the compass of 
@ sermon. 

In 1664, Tillotson was chosen Tuesday lecturer at 
St. Lawrence, Jewry. Here, again, he put forth some 
of his ablest efforts against Atheism and Popery. Two 
years later he received his degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and soon afterwards was promoted to a prebend in the 
church of Canterbury, and also of St. Paul’s, and in 
1672, he was made dean of Canterbury. Through the 
reigns of Charles and James, he remained steadfast. to 
his religious convictions, refusing compliance with or 
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approval of, the arbitrary measures of the Court. He 
had no ambition to rise to place by becoming the para- 
site of royal power, and the Romeward leanings of the 
ruling party excited his apprehension for the liberties 
of Church and State. When the noble Russell fell, 
Tillotson, indeed, acted almost as an apologist for the 
despotic crime that sent him to the scaffold. He en- 
deavored to persuade the patriot-martyr that his resist- 
ance to tyranny was a sin to be repented of. But 
Russell could not be convinced. He manifested no 
obstinate spirit, but satisfied that he had not violated 
the convictions of his conscience, he calmly replied to 
the Dean’s solicitations to confess and renounce his 
error, “his very great and dangerous mistake,” “that 
he was willing to be convinced, but could not say that 
he was so; that it was not a time to trouble himself 
with politics; but that though he was in an error, yet 
being willing to be convinced, he hoped that God would 
forgive him.” The most that could be extorted from 
him was the statement under his own hand that “for 
my part I cannot deny but I have been of opinion, that 
a free nation like this might defend their religion and 
liberties when invaded and taken from them, though 
under pretence and coior of law. But some eminent 
and worthy divines, who have had the charity to be 
often with me, and whom I value and esteem to a 
very great degree, have offered me weighty reasons to 
persuade me that faith and patience are the proper 
ways for the preservation of religion, and the method 
of the Gospel is to suffer persecution rather than use 
resistance. But if I have sinned in this, I hope God 
will not lay it to my charge, since he knows it was 
only a sin of ignorance.” This, however, was not ex- 
plicit enough. It would not answer the purpose. It 
was not abject enough to be used as a plea to secure 
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Russell’s pardon, and at the Dean’s suggestion the en- 
tire paragraph was stricken out. We cannot dispute 
Tillotson’s sincerity. If he erred, it was in a mistaken 
method of securing favor for the noble prisoner. Better 
for his fame to have done as he did, than have purchased 
longer life by renouncing his principles. Tillotson 
lived to see his error. Years afterward, in drawing up 
a form of private prayer for the widow Lady Russell, 
he touched upon the death of her husband, “whom 
thy holy and righteous providence,” says he, “per- 
mitted, under a color of law and justice, to be unjustly 
cut off from the land of the living.” 

It was the experience of this same arbitrary power 
to which Russell fell a victim, only on a larger scale 
and in a somewhat different direction, that opened Til- 
lotson’s eyes. LHven the ready subserviency of English 
bishops could not endorse all the king-craft and tyran- 
nic usurpations of the second James. The crisis came, 
and they too, almost the entire clergy in a body, began 
to feel somewhat as the martyred Russell did on the 
subject of resistance. They refused to be the willing 
tools of his mad and despotic policy. Never was a con- 
version more marked or complete. The very principles 
which they had preached in honor of their loyalty 
were now revoked, and the king found his hopes de- 
stroyed by the inconsistency of those on whom he had 
depended as his advocates. Tillotson had by no means 
gone so far as many others, but to some extent he 
shared with them the humiliation of being forced to 
retrace his steps. Never had he consented to silence 
on the Popish question. Never had he been disposed 
to be lenient to vices that flourished right thriftily and 
most luxuriantly of all in the royal court. More ready, 
therefore, he was than most to welcome the prospect of 
the revolution that brought William III. to the throne. 
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His well known moderation, combined with his acknow- 
ledged ability and discretion, and the partial disfavor 
to which he had been subjected during the previous 
reign, made him a prominent candidate for ecclesiastical 
promotion. Archbishop Sancroft, adopting as their 
leader, the cause of the non-jurors, who, while really re- 
jecting James, would not accept William, was sus- 
pended, and virtually deposed. Tillotson was imme- 
diately selected to occupy the vacant post. It had 
never been an object of his ambition. He felt that the 
labors of more than a quarter of a century in the city 
of London had disqualified him to occupy any other 
post. His health, moreover, was far from firm. Age 
had made inroads upon his constitution. Already he 
had suffered severely from an attack of that apoplectic 
disorder which seven years later terminated his life. 
A few months only had passed since the loss of a dear 
and only child. With a calm equanimity, and with 
“no very melancholy reflections,’ “owing more, per- 
haps,” as he himself says, “to natural temper than 
philosophy and wise consideration,’ he bore up under 
his repeated trials; but the burden of threescore years, 
with all the toils and tasks which they had imposed, 
was by no means a light one. We can well believe 
him sincere when he writes (probably) to the Earl of 
Portland: “I earnestly beg of your Lordship to defend 
me from a bishopric. Few can believe me in this, but 
I hope your Lordship does. I am now upon the verge 
of threescore years of age. I have had great afflictions 
to wean me from the world. I feel the infirmities of 
age growing upon me. I cannot now do that in three 
weeks, which, since I was fifty, I could with ease have 
done in three days. For the sake of the Protestant 
religion, and their majesties, for whom I have so true 
esteem, I would take any burden upon me which I am 
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able to stand under. But I do not love either the 
ceremony or the trouble of a great place. I desire to 
be as useful as I can; but I do not affect to be famous. 
I firmly believe in another world, in which I do not 
think I shall be happier for having been famous in this.” 

Tillotson’s repugnance to the proposed promotion 
was overruled. He was elevated to the Primacy; and 
his elevation was significant of the moderation and the 
tolerant principles of the court. He had been one of 
the foremost in urging a scheme of comprehension 
that should bring the more moderate of the dissenters 
within the pale of the Church, and allow, generally, a 
larger measure of toleration. Tosome extent his views 
were approved and his favorite policy was adopted. 
But the result was not favorable to his own peace. 
He was assaulted by the more bitter partizans of the 
Church as a traitor to its interests. He was referred 
to as one of those fathers of the Church who had never 
been her children. South was especially venomous 
against him. All the viper of his nature was stirred 
up against those who proposed to extend favor to the 
dissenters. He rarely missed an occasion for railing 
against Tillotson and those who approved his counsels. 
He said, “that to be impugned from without, and_ be- 
trayed from within, is certainly the worst condition 
that either Church or State can fall into, and the best 
of Churches, the Church of England, has had experience 
of both.” The little things, as the changes proposed were 
denominated by those who urged them, were, in his view, 
of vital importance. “If the supposed littleness of 
these matters,” said he, “should be a sufficient reason 
for laying them aside, I fear our Church will be found 
to have more little men to spare than little things.” 
Even the style of Tillotson did not escape his animad- 
version. He sneered at some of his expressions, which 
he denominated “a peculiar style of rhetoric.” 
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Tillotson bore all this with patience. Assaults from 
other sources of a kindred nature were little heeded. 
But South’s style of pulpit declamation was too fair a 
mark not to invite an arrow. Undoubtedly, Tillotson 
had this in mind when he said, (Ser. 1xx.,) “We must 
be serious in our instructions, to which nothing can be 
more contrary than to trifle with the word of God, and 
to speak of the weightiest matters in the world—the 
great and everlasting concernments of the souls of men 
—in so slight and indecent a manner as is not only be- 
neath the gravity of the pulpit, but even of a well re- 
gulated style. Can anything be more unsuitable, than 
to hear a minister of God from this solemn place to 
break jests upon sin, and to quibble with the vices of 
the age? This is to shoot without a bullet, as if we 
had no mind to do execution, but only to make men 
smile at the mention of their faults. This is so nau- 
seous a folly, and of so pernicious consequence to reli- 
gion, that hardly anything too severe can be said of it.” 

The Archbishop soon found that his new post was 
nosinecure. The shafts of malicious slander flew thick 
around him, and sorely tried his equanimity. Yet he 
refused to proceed against his maligners even when 
they had laid themselves open to prosecution.’ The 
non-jurors were offended that he had accepted the post 
vacated by their idol, Sancroft, and all théir virulence 
and malice were heaped upon his head. He was de- 
pressed under the sense of the foul wrong and reproach, 
but it did not alter the mildness of his manners. After 
his death, some bundles and letters were found among 
his papers, full of invective and malicious insinuation, 
on which were written, in his own hand, “These are 
libels: I pray God forgive them; I do.” 

But the cares and trials of office were wearing to a 
frame already much enfeebled. In less than four years 
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from the time of his elevation, he laid down at once 
his office and his life. He died, Oct. 24th, 1694, sin- 
cerely lamented, as he had been almost universally re- 
spected, even by many who differed from him. Bishop 
Burnet preached his funeral sermon, and John Locke 
bemoaned his death as a national loss. 

His life was characterized throughout by a firm in- 
tegrity, a discreet, and sometimes, perhaps, extreme 
moderation, and active and unwearied efforts to vindi- 
cate religion as the highest wisdom of man. We can 
trace the influence of the age upon his views and forms 
of thought. A prevalent impiety, often degenerating 
to the avowal of a bold Atheism, forced his attention 
to the fundamental principles of the Christian religion. 
The alarm excited by papal encroachment made him 
the uncompromising champion of Protestant truth. 
He was willing to meet the skeptic on his own ground, 
confident that he could vanquish him on his own prin- 
ciples of reason, and even with his own weapons. 
Many of the distinctive features of the gospel system 
occupy, therefore, a subordinate place in his discourses. 
They .are, indeed, in repeated cases where we might 
have expected them, thrown almost out of sight in the 
background. He held Christianity to be simply the 
republication of the law of nature and right reason, 
modified by the intervention of a Mediator. His devo- 
tion to this sentiment, exposed him, to some extent, to 
the repeated charges made against him of being inclined 
to Socinianism. On the subject of future punishment 
he leaned to the views of Episcopius. Chillingworth 
was his favorite theologian, and Grotius his favorite 
commentator. Undoubtedly, the tendency of his views 
was latitudinarian, at least for that age, and many of 
his sermons occupy the same ground that Bishop But- 
ler has so thoroughly exhausted. His aim was to unite 
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as far as possible, all Protestants in a single communion, 
and present an unbroken front to the assaults of infi- 
delity and Rome. His scheme for a comprehension, 
as well as the purpose of a large portion of his sexmons, 
betray the earnestness with which he pursued this ob- 
ject. “The superstitions and prejudices”’ of dissenters 
were to be leniently dealt with, and to be met by con- 
cessions, instead of their being offended and driven into 
revolt, to the advantage of the Romish communion. For 
men like Bates, and Baxter, and Calamy, he had the 
"most sincere respect, and never could fail to admit 
their equal claim to Christian brotherhood and com- 
munion. His own nature, indeed, forbade him that 
enthusiastic ardor to a principle which made them 
ready to meet the Act of Uniformity in a martyr spirit. 
There was not a spark of enthusiasm in his mental 
constitution. He was by natural endowment of a coldly 
discreet temperament. Excess, or ultraism of any kind 
filled him with disgust. He could not appreciate Pu- 
ritan inflexibility. He could not do justice to the lofty 
heroism-of Lord Russell. Scarce a trace of poetic sus- 
ceptibility can be found in all his writings. He was 
sturdily utilitarian in all his projects. He could not 
see the use of losing a benefice for a mere scruple. We 
think of him, for the most part, as the Franklin of the 
pulpit. He was for making the best of things as he 
found them, and no sanguine expectations were ever 
allowed to blind him to the prose of stern reality. 
Many of his sermons abound in those plain, but scarcely 
laconic sentences, which remind us of the shrewd obser- 
vation and common sense of “Poor Richard.” His 
conflicts with evil were a hand to hand grapple. He 
launches few terrible invectives. He knows nothing 
of the art of Greek fire. But with the catapult and 
the battering ram, he is ready to crash down granite 
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walls, His blows are all of a sturdy, direct, matter-of- 
fact logic. He uses no studied art. He discovers no- 
thing of invention. His strength is not in lofty specu- 
lation, but in sagacious observation. His sermons are 
addressed to the bare intellect. He never appeals to 
feeling or imagination. Instead of dashing down an 
error with a stroke of lightning, he sits down with his 
battering train to besiege it, and never abandons his task 
till he has left it, like the ruined temple of Jerusalem, 
without one stone resting upon another. 

We have referred to his sermon on the “ Wisdom of 
being Religious.” It is, perhaps, on the whole, the 
ablest of all his discourses. In this attack upon 
Atheism, he anticipates almost all that has been said 
by those who have since ventured into the same field. 
None who have read John Foster’s splendid description 
of the necessary capacity of the man who should pre- 
sume to deny the possible existence of a God, will fail 
to discern what might evidently have been the germ of 
the whole passage, in the paragraph where he says: 
“The Atheist is unreasonable, because he pretends to 
know that which no man can know, and to be certain of 
that which nobody can be certain of; that is, that there 
is no God, and which is consequent upon this, that it 
is not possible that there should be one. And the 
Atheist must pretend to know this certainly. For it 
were the greatest folly in the world for a man to deny 
and despise a God, if he be not certain that he is not.” 

The opening chapter of Paley’s Theology, on the 
subject of the watch, is anticipated in this passage, as 
forcible in expression, as conclusive in argument:— 
“Was ever any considerable work, in which there was 
required a great variety of parts, and a regular and 
orderly disposition of these parts, done by chance? 
Will chance fit means to ends, and that in ten thou- 
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sand instances, and not fail in any one? How often 
might a man, after he had jumbled a set of letters in a 
bag, fling them out upon the ground before they would 
fall into an exact poem; yea, or so much as make a 
good discourse in prose? And may not a little book 
be as easily made by chance, as this great volume of 
the world? How long might a man be in sprinkling 
colors upon canvass with a careless hand, before they 
would happen to make the exact picture of a man? 
And is a man easier made by chance than his picture? 
How long might twenty thousand blind men, which 
should be sent out from the several remote parts of 
England, wander up and down before they would all 
meet upon Salisbury Plain, and fall into rank and file 
in the order of an army? And yet this is much more 
easy to be imagined, than how the innumerable blind 
parts of matter should rendezvous themselves into a 
world. A man that sees Henry the Seventh’s chapel 
at Westminster, might with as good reason, yea, better, 
maintain that it was never contrived or built by any 
man, but that the stones did by chance grow into those 
curious figures into which they seem to have been cut 
and graven; and that upon a time (as tales usually 
begin,) the materials of that building, the stones, mor- 
tar, timber, iron, lead, and glass, happily met together, 
and very fortunately ranged themselves in that delicate 
order, in which we see them now so closely compacted 
that it must be a very great chance that parts them 
again. What would the world think of a man that 
should advance such an opinion as this, and write a 
book for it? If they would do him right, they ought 
to look upon him as mad; but yet with a little more 
reason than any man can have to say that the world 
was made by chance, or that the first man grew up out 
of the earth as plants do now.” 
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In another passage he tells us, that “God hath 
wrought the image of himself upon the mind of man, 
and so woven it into the very frame of his being, that, 
like Phidias’ picture in Minerva’s shield, it can never 
totally be defaced, without the ruin of human nature.” 

Speaking of false gods and false religions, he says: 
“There would be no counterfeits but for the sake of 
something that is real. Though all pretenders seem to 
be what they really are not, yet they pretend to be 
something that really is. There would be no brass 
money if there were not good and lawful money. Bristol 
stones would not pretend to be diamonds, if there never 
had been any diamonds. Lambert Symmel and Per- 
kin Warbeck. had never been set up, if there had not 
once been a real Plantagenet and Duke of York.” 

His exposure of the hollow claim that religious truth 
must be matter of demonstration is exhaustive and 
complete: “That man,” he says, “that would be so 
wise and cautious as not to eat or drink until he could 
demonstrate (out of Euclid or Apollonius) that his 
baker, brewer, or cook, had not conveyed poison into 
his meat or drink, I know no other remedy for him, 
but that in great gravity and wisdom, he must die for 
fear of death.” 

Some of his sentences are quite terse and proverb-like. 
“Wit is a very commendable quality, but then a wise 
man should always have the keeping of it.” “The 
true reason why any man is an Atheist, is because he 
is a wicked man.” “Satire and invective are the 
easiest kind of wit. Almost any degree of it will serve 
to abuse and find fault; for wit is a keen instrument, 
and every one can cut and gash with it; but to carve a 
beautiful image, and to polish it, requires great art and 
dexterity.” Again, speaking of men who play the fool, 
and make religion more troublesome than God has 
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made it, he says: “This is a false representation of reli- 
gion which some men in the world have made, as if it did 
chiefly consist, not in pleasing God, but in tormenting 
and displeasing ourselves. This is not to paint religion 
like herself, but rather like one of the furies, with no- 
thing but whips and snakes about her.” The delay of 
present repentance in the hope of a future season “is 
next to madness, to venture all upon such an after-game. 
It is just as if a man should be content to be ship- 
wrecked, in hope that he shall afterwards escape by a - 
plank, and get safe toshore.” His picture of Romish 
methods of conversion has somewhat coarse and plain, 
but significant features. ‘Instead of ‘instructing in 
meekness those that oppose themselves;’ to convert 
men with fire and fagot, and to teach them as Gideon 
did the men of Succoth, with briers and thorns; and 
instead of waiting for their repentance, and endeavor- 
ing to recover them out of the snare of the devil, to 
put them quick into his hands, and despatch them to 
hell as fast as possible.” In the sermon from which 
this passage is taken, Tillotson distinctly repudiates 
the idea of compelling men in matters of religion by 
temporal punishments, although he elsewhere strongly 
contends for the magistrates’ authority and duty to 
maintain and protect religion. Rome’s doctrine of de- 
posing kings and absolving subjects is, he tells us, “a 
certain kind of engine which is to be screwed up or let 
down as occasion serves; and is commonly kept, like 
Goliath’s sword, in the sanctuary behind the ephod, 
but yet so that the high priest can lend it out upon an 
extraordinary occasion.” The falseness of the Romish 
bigots was something extraordinary. “To speak im- 
partially, the zealots of all parties have got a scurvy 
trick of lying for the truth. But of all sorts of people, 
I have observed the priests and bigots of the Church of 
VOL. VIII.—30 
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Rome to be the ablest in this way, and to have the 
strongest faith for a lusty falsehood and calumny. 
Others will bandy a false report, and toss it from one 
hand to another; but I never knew any that would so 
hug a lie and be so very fond of it.” The subject of 
transubstantiation is handled with a most hearty 
earnestness of abhorrence. The arguments adduced 
against it might almost be deemed superfluous. It is 
much as if “a man should write a book to prove that an 
egg is not an elephant, and that a musket-ball is not a 
pike.” 

Not infrequently we meet with brief passages full of 
condensed and weighty thought, as the following: “The 
poorest man may be as charitable as a prince; he may 
have as much kindness in his heart, though his hand 
cannot be so bountiful and munificent.” “Every lust 
that we entertain, deals with us as Delilah did with 
Samson, not only robs us of our strength, but leaves us 
fast bound.” ‘When men are sorely pressed, they find 
a power in themselves which they thought they had 
not; like a coward driven up toa wall, who, in the ex- 
tremity of distress and despair, will fight terribly and 
perform wonders; or like a man lame of the gout, who, 
being assaulted by a present and terrible danger, forgets 
his disease, and will find his.legs, rather than lose his 
life.” 

Tillotson’s sermons afford us vivid pictures of the 
age. More than once they remind us of Bishop But- 
ler’s terrible description in the preface to his Apology, 
of the depravity of his day. The whole, however, is 
compressed in a single sentence where he says, “ Blush- 
ing is out of fashion, and shame is ceased from among 
the children of men.” 

There are occasional passages of that pungent earnest- 
ness which we meet in Baxter—enough to show of 
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what the author was capable—too few to point the 
heavy and forcible, though sometimes clumsy, arrows 
of his logic. ‘Tillotson is one of the heavy-armed. His 
forte is in the exercise of Roman muscle, and the wield- 
ing of Roman weapons. The stately march of his ser- 
mons, grandly simple in their style, is full of that ease 
which belongs to conscious strength. His tread is that 
of an elephant. Whatever he puts his foot upon is 
crushed. But he is not skilful in quick evolution. He 
has little use for the wings of imagination. They could 
not lift him from the earth, and if they did, he would 
be an Antzeus, robbed of his strength. 

Tillotson is a ponderous and careful thinker. Now 
and then, but very rarely, he makes a mis-step. He 
feels his way, and examines the ground around him. 
Weaker men might venture much farther than he and 
still feel themselves safe. A singular position does he 
occupy among his contemporaries. Many were more 
brilliant, none more discreet. Some showed a taste for 
profound speculation, he felt himself at home only 
when dealing with hard stern reality. Baxter, with 
his over fervid zeal, struck at some errors that were 
dangerous only in his own fancy, or the museum of dead 
scholastics. Tillotson never wasted a blow in beating 
the air. He never vaunted the chivalry of throwing 
down his gauntlet to a man of straw. To read Howe, 
or Charnock, or Owen, will sometimes, at least, carry 
us beyond the bounds of time and sense. Tillotson 
rarely lifts us above the dome of St. Paul’s. There are 
some passages in the writings of Cromwell’s Chaplain 
that seem spun in the loom of the loftiest imaginings, and 
are characterized by a native though uncultured grace. 
Every link in Tillotson’s chain of reasoning smells 
of the forge and anvil. Occasionally he rises to a 
kind of impetuosity, but itis transient, an act of self- 
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forgetfulness. Jeremy Taylor is like the eagle soaring 
to the sun, or surveying from his mountain eyrie scenes 
and landscapes of all varied beauty. South, like a 
Promethean vulture, is ever glutting beak and talons in 
the hearts of his victims. But Tillotson belongs to 
another sphere.. He has no wings; but the strength 
and discipline of the ox that treads the furrow—a stern 
utilitarian. Howe might sit meditating at the foot of 
a Jacob’s ladder. Baxter might find invisible foes to 
wrestle with under the mask of vice, and godlessness, 
and irreligion; Owen might weigh in his scales all 
learning and doctrine, from the profoundest themes on 
which Milton’s fallen angels reasoned, to Anabaptist 
Goodwin’s fancies, or Polyglott Walton’s errors, for 
once mistaking his weights; but Tillotson with a Her- 
cules’ club is aiming sturdy blows at the double-headed 
Hydra of Atheism and Rome. He sees no grand 
visions. He hears no unearthly music. He has no 
plummet to sound the depths of speculation. He as- 
sumes no prophet’s tone. But with plain, unpretend- 
ing common sense, and armed with the word of God, 
he challenges as a faithful sentinel—no spectres—but 
whatever under the guise of flesh and blood, or of hard 
reality, can bear an arrow-mark. If there had been a 
particle of venom in his nature, he might have rivalled 
South in lampoon or satire. In the mastery of thought 
and words, he is scarce inferior. Dryden took him for 
his model of manly English, and freely acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Tillotson. Swift paid as high a 
compliment to his style as was consistent with the 
Toryism of the Irish dean; and Addison, regarding 
him as the chief standard of the English language, ac- 
tually projected a dictionary to be illustrated by phrases 
selected from his sermons. With nothing of studied 
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grace, utterly unambitious of ornament, his style is a 
model of direct, perspicuous, massive strength. 

His theology—for his sermons contain the scattered 
elements of a complete system—is safe and sound so 
far as it goes. But it only touches the border-land of 
justification by faith. It merely skims the surface of 
Christian experience. Its orthodoxy is often coldly in- 
tellectual. His subjects are dissected, not garnished, 
and a moralist might read his sermons through, and, 
excepting a few discourses, praise him as a superior 
Lord Herbert. The skepticism of the age had affected 
him without his seeming to be aware of it, and his 
manifest lack of that thorough self-acquaintance, and 
entire*reliance by faith on Christ, which was the “in- 
ward witness” of the sterner Puritan theology, deprived 
him of that compass by whose aid alone he might ven- 
ture before the soundings of a rational Christianity, or 
the law of nature and right reason, republished and 
amended. 
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ARTICLE V. 


PRESBYTERIES IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


That we may place the subject of the formation of 
Presbyteries by our missionaries in foreign lands, dis- 
tinctly before our readers, as well as for the sake of fu- 
ture reference, we will quote first the action of the last 
General Assembly’in relation to the matter, and next 
the response of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions to it. This will prevent all danger 
of misrepresentation on either side. e 

The report of the Permanent Committee on Foreign 
Missions having been presented to the General Assem- 
bly was referred to the Standing Committee on the 
same subject, whose report, after debate and amend- 
ment, was adopted; and so far as relates to the subject 


‘before us, is as follows:— 


The following overtures or memorials on the subject of Foreign 
Missions, have been forwarded to this Assembly :— 

First. From the Synod of Minnesota, praying the Assembly to de- 
cide such measures as in their wisdom may seem fit, for the purpose 
of securing a closer ecclesiastical relation of our foreign missionaries 
with the General Assembly, and of securing, also, direct reports from 
these brethren to our Assemblies, Synods, and Presbyteries ; as tend- 
ing, in the estimation of the memorialists, to a larger development of 
the missionary spirit in our beloved Church. 

Second. From the Presbytery of Newark, expressing their unani- 
mous conviction of the expediency of instructing the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Foreign Missions, to concert measures with the Prudential 
Committee of the A. B. C. F. M., for the formation of Presbyteries on 
its foreign field, whenever such a step may be deemed practicable. 

Third. From the Presbytery of Philadelphia, Third, stating that 
one of their members, a missionary in the foreign field, having been 
recommended by his Presbytery to propose to his Presbyterian brethren 


- in the same mission, that they should form themselves into a Presby- 


tery, declined, with his brethren, to do so, upon the understanding 
that it was the business of the Prudential Committee of the Board to 
arrange the ecclesiastical organizations of missionaries and mission 
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churches in foreign lands; thereupon praying the Assembly to consider 
this subject; and expressing the conviction that our churches are de- 
ficient in missionary spirit; that our young men are not coming for- 
ward to offer themselves as missionaries; and that, though actuated by 
no sectarian feeling, they are convinced that a proper missionary spirit 
cannot be created or kept alive, without our having, in some way, a 
closer relation to our missionaries; and without, in some way, bringing 
home to our churches the feeling that this is our‘own work. 

This overture further reminds the General Assembly, that, after 
contributing millions of money, we have not a solitary mission church, 
or but one, in the entire foreign field; and respectfully suggests, with- 
out venturing to dictate, that a portion of the foreign field be set apart, 
to be occupied exclusively by missionaries of our Church, and that 
every difficulty in the way of a homogeneous ecclesiastical organization 
may be removed. 

Fourth. From the Presbytery of Greencastle, recommending to the 
General Assembly to secure to our churches the direct control of our 
ministers laboring in foreign lands, as to their ecclesiastical relations. 

The Assembly, having considered these overtures and memorials, 
further resolve :— 

1. That the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States have reason to rejoice in God, that they have been per- 
mitted to share, with their brethren of other denominations, the high 
privilege of bringing into efficiency the noblest of all the missionary 
institutions of our country; and that, in both funds and men, our 
churches have supplied so considerable a proportion of the expenditure 
which has been incurred in founding and sustaining, in the Turkish 
Empire, in Hindostan, in Ceylon, and elsewhere, missions and labors 
which have reflected so bright an honor upon American Christianity. 

2. That we rejoice in the successes which the Great Head of the 
Church continues to vouchsafe to the operations of the American 
Board in the varied and difficult fields, which, in the providence of 
God, it is called to occupy; and fervently desire that its future career 
may be ‘as the shining light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” , 

3. That we deeply sympathize with the Board in its present pecu- 
niary embarrassments, and commend the cause of missions as conducted 
by it, to enlarged self-denying liberalities on the part of our churches. 

4. That the time has now come, when, in order to a more thorough 
development of that missionary spirit which should pervade every por- 
tion of the Christian Church, the prayers of the memorialists now enu- 
merated, demand not only consideration, but action. These prayers 
ask not, in any instance, for a cessation from the co-operative principle 
in conducting this work, but simply for a closer connection with it, by 
means of the formation of Presbyteries in foreign lands, wherever 
numbers and circumstances will allow of such a course. In the 
judgment of this body, this request consists, not only with the highest 
reason, but with the broadest charity; for the Assembly cannot forget 
the fact, that, after long years of connection with the foreign missionary 
department of evangelistic labor, we have at this time but one Presby- 
terian Church of our connection in the foreign field. 
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The Presbyterian Church have had too great a share in laying the 
foundations of the American Board, and in building up its noble 
superstructure, to be willing, except for the most imperative reasons, 
to sever the tie which binds them the one to the other. If they can 
do so with fidelity to their brethren abroad, and to their churches at 
home, the Assembly will joyfully perpetuate their co-operation with 
brethren, with whom it has been so long, so honorably, and so success- 
fully associated, in advancing throughout the world the interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. They will sacrifice every thing for this, except 
the salvation of souls, and the edification and general prosperity of that 
portion of the Church over which the Holy Ghost hath made them 
overseers. But the General Assembly record it, as their deliberate 
judgment, that it is due to the interests of our Church, and to its vital 
connection with our foreign work, 

1. That it should be distinctly understood, here and abroad, that 
the Board, its Prudential Committee and officers, interpose no obstacles 
in the way of the formation of Foreign Presbyteries. 

2. That the appointments of missionaries should be so disposed, 
wherever it is wise and practicable, as to facilitate the formation of 
such Presbyteries. 

3. That there should be a free correspondence of our missionaries 
with the Permanent Committee of the General Assembly. 

4, That less than this the Assembly cannot declare; because less 
than this would not lead our churches to identify themselves with the 
operations and successes of the Board, and to manifest that interest 
and zeal in its welfare and prosperity, which are requisite for the per- 
petuity among ourselves of the true missionary spirit. 

5. That in recording this their judgment, the General Assembly feel 
encouraged by the fact, that the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board have frequently professed their desire and purpose not to inter- 
fere with the ecclesiastical bias of the missionaries, or with the attempt 
of any one or more of them to form Presbyteries and Presbyterian 
Churches on their fields of labor. Accepting these professions in good 
faith, the Assembly desire such an understanding with the Board as 
shall lead to the realization of all which is sought for by the before- 
mentioned Synod and Presbyteries, and demanded by the convictions 
of our whole Church. 

6. That this General Assembly are further encouraged, by informa- 
tion which has reached them from reliable sources, that our missionary 
brethren, in some portions of the work, are directing their thoughts 
and aims towards the perpetuation, in foreign countries, of our excel- 
lent Presbyterian polity. 

7. That it is regarded by the General Assembly, as both desirable 
and important, that our brethren who are laboring in the foreign field, 
correspond with the Permanent Committee on the subject of their la- 
bors; and that said Committee be requested to prepare, from year to 
year, such a report of our foreign work as shall be calculated to quicken 
the zeal of our people, in prayers and labors for the conversion of the 
whole world to Christ; such report to be submitted to the General 
Assembly. 

8. The General Assembly hereby appoint Rey. Albert Barnes, Rev. 
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Jonathan F. Stearns, D. D., Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., Rev. John 
Jenkins, Mr. Matthew W. Baldwin, and Hon. William Strong, a spe- 
cial committee to attend the next meeting of the A. B.C. F. M., to be 
held in Philadelphia, on the first Tuesday of October next, for the 
purpose of conveying to the Board the Assembly’s views as herein 
expressed, and of conferring with it, or with any committee which it 
may appoint, as to the best mode by which these results may be most 
wisely and prudently secured; as well as to confer in regard to the 
localities where our missionaries can be most conveniently and speedily 
concentrated. 

9. That this report be printed in circular form, and transmitted to 
each of our foreign missionaries, with the recommendation to such 
missionaries that they proceed to form themselves into Presbyteries, 
whenever and wherever, in their judgment, it is practicable and expe- 
dient. 

10. That the candidates for the missionary work, going out from our 
body, be recommended to give their attention to those fields where 
Presbyteries are, or may be, formed. 

11. The General Assembly hereby empower the Synod of New 
York and New Jersey to form and receive Foreign Presbyteries, 
whenever constitutionally requested so to do by our Foreign Mission- 
aries. 

The Committee have also had under consideration the Report of the 
General Assembly’s Permanent Committee on Foreign Missions, re- 
specting a certain memorial referred to them by the last General As- 
sembly, signed by Rev. George Duffield, D. D., and others, on the de- 
sirableness of our instituting missionary operations in Mexico, and in 
Central and Southern America; also, a second memorial, forwarded to 
this General Assembly by the same parties, on the same subject; in 
respect to which, 

The Committee submit the following report, and recommend its 
adoption by the General Assembly :— 

1. That the Assembly regard the proposal of the memorialists as 
entitled to both consideration and respect. 

2. That in the present attitude of our work abroad, it is inexpedient 
for this General Assembly to initiate any new and independent foreign 
missionary undertaking :— 

Because it is due to our missionary brethren in fields already occu- 
pied, that all our available men be commissioned to those parts of the 
world, in which it is deemed important to facilitate the formation of 
Presbyteries, and thus to increase the efficiency of particular missions. 

That it is yet due to the memorialists, and to the important subject 
which they thus bring to the notice of the Assembly, that it be held 
over for advisement for another year; and for this purpose, the report 
of the Permanent Committee is referred back, together with the pre- 
sent memorial, to said Committee; who are hereby requested to re- 
consider their Report, to make further inquiries respecting the field 
indicated, and to report to the next General Assembly. 


The Committee appointed by this action of the Gene- 
ral Assembly brought the subject to the notice of the 
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American Board at their meeting in Philadelphia, Oct. 
1859, who appointed a committee to meet with that 
of the Assembly. A report was agreed upon unani- 
mously by the Committee of the Board, assented to 
with equal unanimity by the Committee of the Assem- 
bly and adopted unanimously by the Board. It is as 
follows :— 


The Committee of Correspondence with the Committee of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church offer the following Report :— 


Having had the most free and fraternal intercourse with said Com- 
mittee, both before and since the framing of this Report, we come to 
the Board with the consciousness of a thorough, mutual understanding, 
which we trust may be communicated and perpetuated throughout the 
vast body of Christ’s people which we together represent. 

Sure we are that if the cordial co-operative spirit of the Assembly’s 
Committee, and the kind and reasonable tone of the Resolutions under 
which they were appointed, shall prove an index of the prevalent 
feeling in that large and important branch of the one Church of Christ, 
it will not be their fault if this bright star of hope—this Christian 
union in Christian missions—shall disappear from the moral firmament, 
where, too often, alienated and contending churches, like clouds with- 
out water, cast deeper shadows over a dark and ruined world. 

The Committee have presented to us four Resolutions of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, and several specifications, under which they ‘record 
their deliberate judgment as to what is due to the interests of their 
Church, and its vital connexion with their foreign work.” 

The Resolutions express:—Ist. Satisfaction in having shared with 
their brethren of other denominations in bringing into efficiency this 
institution, and in founding and sustaining so many important missions. 

2nd. Joy in its success and desire for a yet brighter future. 

3d. Sympathy in its embarrassments, and a recommendation to en- 
larged, self-denying liberality among Presbyterian churches for its 
relief. 

And 4th. The conviction that “in order to a more thorough deve- 
lopment of the missionary spirit” in those churches, there should 
be, *‘not a cessation from the co-operative principle in conducting the 
missionary work, but simply a closer connection with it by means of 
the formation of Presbyteries in foreign lands, whenever numbers 
and circumstances will allow of such a course.” 

It is in furtherance of the last named object that the Committee, as 
the organ of the General Assembly, have called our attention especially 
to three points among the specifications above alluded to. 

The Assembly desires:—‘‘(1.) That it should be distinctly under- 
stood, here and abroad, that the Board, its Prudential Committee and 
officers, interpose no obstacles in the way of the formation of Foreign 
Presbyteries. 
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“(2.) That the appointments of missionaries should be so disposed, 
wherever it is wise and practicable, as to facilitate the formation of 
such Presbyteries. 

“«(3.) That there should be a free correspondence of our missionaries 
with the Permanent Committee of the General Assembly.” 

Respecting the first point, your Committee can hardly find terms 
more clear than the Resolution adopted at Newark, in 1856, to ex- 
press our concurrence in what seems to us a reasonable desire on the 
part of our brethren. That Resolution was in these words :— 

“ Resolved, That on the whole subject of ecclesiastical relations and 
organizations, the principle of the Board is that of entire non-interven- 
tion, on the part of the Board and its officers; that missionaries 
are free to organize themselves into, or to connect themselves with 
such ecclesiastical bodies or churches as they may choose, either on 
missionary ground or in this country; and that in organizing churches, 
provided the principles held in common by the constituencies of this 
Board be not violated, the persons to be thus organized are free to adopt 
such forms of organization as they may prefer.” 

This Board, we trust, still cordially holds this view, which its Pru- 
dential Committee and officers, we have reason to suppose, have with 
equal cordiality, endeavored faithfully to carry out. 

In regard to the second suggestion, your Committee sees no difficulty. 
The Board must, of course, in specific cases, through its Prudential Com- 
mittee, be the judge as to what is ‘‘ wise”’ and “ practicable ;”’ and with 
so many elements to be taken into account, as to the fitness and desirable- 
ness of men for places, and places for men, while the men are so few, and 
the places so many, it may not always be easy to make such assignments as 
are here contemplated. But we concur with the Assembly and their 
Committee in the opinion that both “reason” and “charity” demand 
the facilitation of such organizations, wherever circumstances and a due 
regard to the great object of this Board will allow, as has been prac- 
ticed with reference to other denominations represented in our mis- 
sionary field. 

As to correspondence, your Committee approve and recommend the 
largest liberality within the bounds of a wise Christian discretion. 

It is obvious that this system of combined non-ecclesiastical mis- 
sionary action involves certain mutual duties and claims between the 
missionaries and those who have the immediate charge of sending and 
sustaining them. 

Questions are liable to arise between the Prudential Committee and 
the missionaries, which belong to these two parties, and in regard to 
which premature correspondence, either with ecclesiastical bodies, or 
with private friends, yet reaching the public eye, would be manifestly 
unsuitable and mutually injurious. 

This matter may be safely left to the good sense of missionaries, 
and the wisdom of the Permanent Committee of the General Assem- 
bly, whose communications to their brethren abroad would be productive 
only of good; and whose prepared Annual Report of their foreign work, 
upon most full and free communications from their foreign laborers, 
would doubtless quicken the zeal of their people, in prayers and labors 
for the conversion of the whole world to Christ. 
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One other topic not in the Assembly’s document, has been sug- 
gested to us during our informal and most fraternal conference. It relates 
to the appointment by the Prudential Committee of the Board of an 
annual delegation to the General Assembly; said delegation to present 
such statements as shall keep that body informed of the general pro- 
gress of the work in which we are engaged, thus helping to secure the 
increasing sympathy and co-operation of this branch of the Christian 
Church, a constituent element of our nobly fraternal institution. 

Your Committee recommend the adoption of this paper, as express- 
ing to the General Assembly the cordial love and confidence of the 
Board; together with the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That the Board warmly reciprocate the kind and fraternal 
sentiments expressed through its documents and its Committee; with 
the earnest hope that this “ Jubilee year” may, through the zeal and 
liberality of those different branches of the Church of Christ, prove a 
“Year of Jubilee,” in our being redeemed from pecuniary pressure, as 
well as a year of the right hand of the Most High in all our churches 
at home and abroad. 

Resolved, That we cordially assent to the three propositions as 
above recited and explained, as expressing not only the wishes of the 
General Assembly, but the feelings and intentions of the American 
Board; relying on the wisdom and candor of Christian men for their 
full interpretation and application. 

Resolved, That the Prudential Committee make arrangements, an- 
nually, for a delegation to the General Assembly, should such a mea- 
sure be agreeable to that body. ; 

In conclusion, your Committee would renewedly express the great 
satisfaction they have had in the interview with the representatives 
of the General Assembly. Their spirits were evidently in harmony 
with the genial tone of the paper which they presented. And for 
ourselves earnestly and hopefully, prayerfully, and we trust, prophe- 
tically, we say of this glorious, heaven-ordained, heaven-sanctioned 
Union, among Christ’s people in building up Christ’s kingdom:— 
Esto Perpetua! 


We cannot pass from this part of our subject without 
bearing our testimony to the kind and fraternal spirit 
in which the Committee of the General Assembly was 
met by that of the American Board. Not a shadow of 
difficulty darkened the pleasure of their intercourse. 
The suggestions of the Assembly's Committee were ac- 
ceded to fully and at once. Their reasonableness was 
acknowledged, and an earnest desire was manifested 
that every thing might be so arranged as that the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational Churches might continue 
to act harmoniously together in this great work. 
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It may be proper at this point also to advert to the 
Constitution of the American Board. It does not be- 
long to any one Church. It is, as to its voting or con- 
trolling power, a close corporation, the Board perpetu- 
ating itself by the election of such members as they 
may approve. One third of the Board must be minis- 
ters and one third laymen. The members are mainly 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians of our branch of 
the Church. The executive power is in the hands 
of the Prudential Committee, which meets at Boston. 

Having given the documents that bear upon this 
question at length, it now becomes a matter of deep in- 
terest to inquire in what position this subject is left by 
this mutual action. It is probable that much misun- 
derstanding may be avoided by a plain statement of 
the exact facts in the case. We are quite sure that our 
Church expects nothing unreasonable. 

The first of the objects which it is desirable to secure 
is the highest degree of missionary spirit at home, in con- 
nection with a peaceful and full development of the Church 
in a natural manner. 

We do not know how it may strike others, but it seems 
to us that there is, comparatively, but a small degree 
of missionary spirit among our churches. Our Congre- 
gational brethren, according to the elaborate report of 
the Permanent Committee on Foreign Missions to the 
last General Assembly, gave last year $200,000 to this 
cause. Qur brethren of the other branch of the Pres- 
byterian Church, although their Board is comparatively 
new, gave $166,732; and that Board has just deter- 
termined, sustained by several of their Synods, to take 
the Chéctaw Mission under their care, involving an ex- 
pense of $25,000, so that next year, in all probability, 
_their receipts will be $200,000. The little Moravian 

Church last year raised upwards of $200,000. Our 
Church gave only a little over $90,000. Yet we have 
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indulged ourselves in the feeling that we were’ a very 
liberal people as compared with our brethren. Several 
single church edifices in our cities have cost more 
than the whole denomination gives to Foreign Mis- 
sions in a year. Whoever may be satisfied with this 
result, we are not. The character of our people and 
their resources are such, we are perfectly sure, that if 
the matter were, in all its phases, satisfactory to them, 
if they were brought into a living connection with the 
missionaries, and the cause were as clearly in their 
view, as it is in that of the Moravian and Congrega- 
tional Churches, and in that of the other branch of the 
Presbyterian Church, they would manifest an attach- 
ment to it which would produce very different statistics 
from those of the past year. 

The first thing, beyond all question, in the promotion 
of the missionary spirit, is intelligent piety in the 
churches. Without this, all plans and arrangements 
will be in vain. There must be a deep love for the 
Redeemer, and, as a consequence, a deep desire for the 
spread of his kingdom in the world. There must be a 
supreme regard for his authority, so that when he com- 
mands us to go into all the world and preach the Gos- 
pel, we shall be eager to obey. There must be a com- 
passion for perishing humanity, which shall prompt us 
to do our utmost for its relief. There must be faith in 
the power of the Gospel, sustained as it is by the pro- 
mises of the Omnipotent. There must be confidence 
in the declarations of the Most High that those who 
make sacrifices for him shall be recompensed an hun- 
dred fold in this life, and in that which is to come im- 
measurably. We wish_it distinctly understood, that 
without these spiritual stimulants, all else of arrange- 
ment or of denominational zeal will be quite in vain. _ 

Next to a warm and active piety, a Church needs a 
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harmonious development of itself, according to its own 
usages, its especial spirit, and its ancient traditions. 
It needs this, not to promote the interests of a sect, but 
to advance in the highest degree that Christianity which 
is confided to it for radiation and for increase. That 
the Lutheran Church, for example, has a special form 
of development by which it can do the utmost for its 
glorified Redeemer, and that it would materially inter- 
fere with this to force upon it other modes, we regard 
as clear. That the Episcopal Church has its own tastes 
and its own special force, with which others cannot 
sympathize, but which are “the hidings of its power,” 
—of course, we mean under God, always, and in sub- 
ordination to our first principle, that without ardent 
piety a Church is nothing—we regard as equally clear. 
And that this is true in respect to the other branch of 
our own Church is very cheerfully acknowledged, even 
by some among ourselves who seem to desire that we 
should have no character whatever of our own. 

We claim the right of full and of peaceful develop- 
ment. When we co-operate, as we take much pleasure 
in doing on proper occasions, it is not a merging of our- 
selves into something else, but as the very word shows, 
it is a co-working of two powers in harmony. We, as 
one Church, with our own special character, unite with 
some one or more other Churches having their special 
character, to do a good which can be better accomplished 
thus, than by separate, independent action. In doing 
this, we, by no means, intend to give up our individual 
development, but only to promote it, with the develop- 
ment of our brethren also, by this common working. 
The English, French, and other nations, fought together 
before Sebastopol. It was a grand alliance for a com- 
mon purpose, and against acommon enemy. But the 
armies were not less French or English at Inkermann 
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than they had always been. There was a common 
help, a common emulation, but each developed its con- 
duct and its valor distinctively. 

The abstract possibility of a fusion between the 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches perhaps 
need not be discussed. But we think it very plain 
from the history of the past fifty years, that there never 
yet has been an actual possibility of it. Every con- 
nection short of fusion has beer made. They have 
studied together, prayed together, fought side by side, 
united in every conceivable association; they have in- 
termarried, lived beside each other, have gone into 
partnership in business, have passed as individuals into 
each others’ churches, have gone on foreign and domes- 
tic missions together. They have had a common coun- 
try, a common literature, in many respects, a common 
religion. And this has gone forward, as we said, in 
every possible form, for fifty years, as the result of 
much previous acquaintance, though of a less intimate 
kind. The result of the whole is a drawing asunder 
of the elements, and a more fixed purpose than ever 
before to maintain the denominations separate and in- 
tact. This result was developed first by, and in relation 
to, that branch of the Presbyterian Church which had 
the largest proportion of elements most foreign from 
New England. But, strange to say, it has been equally 
evolved in the mutual working of Congregationalism 
and our branch of the Presbyterian Church. We men- 
tion this in no unkind spirit, but simply to show that 
such fusion being out of the question in the present 
state of the Church, all union between these two deno- 
minations must be of the nature of cordial alliance, with 
mutual stipulations, with mutual safe-guards, with re- 
strictions perfectly understood, and with opportunity 
for the full and free action of each. Every thought of 
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absorption, every idea of using these common operations 
to the advantage of one more than the other, must be 
abandoned at once and forever. Eyes are sharp now, 
and the honesty of the co-operation must be palpable 
as daylight, or it will cease to be at all. 

It will not do for any people to be dependent upon 
another, either in its literature, manufactures, benevo- 
lence, religion, or any of its other activities, unless it 
means to be absorbed, and lose its place in history. 
Americans, at first, were colonial Englishmen, until 
the time came when a collision occurred on the ques- 
tion whether they should be more or less than this. 
The mother country insisted that they should be less, 
and, as the effect of this, America insisted upon being 
more. Independently of the special issues of the Revo- 
lution, would any American now prefer a colonial posi- 
tion? If not, we shall find the reason in this, that it 
is desirable that we should now be Americans, a new 
and remarkable form of humanity, deriving many of its 
roots and powers from England, yet differing, also, in 
very many respects. If America be great, it is so be- . 
cause it is independent. 

This self-development is very far from a chimera or 
afancy. The Moravian Church is always spoken of as 
the missionary church par excellence. They remind 
each other that for every hundred members they give 
a missionary to the heathen. Their young men grow 
up with the recollection of the heroism of their own fa- 
thers, who, laying the map of the world before them, 
asked what part of it was most destitute of the Gospel, 
which of its populations were most utterly degraded, 
what peoples they were to whom no one else could be 
persuaded to go? Ascertaining that these were the 
Hottentots, and the Esquimaux, they calmly offered 
themselves to spend their lives in South Africa and in 
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Greenland. Is any one so destitute of all knowledge 
of human nature as not to perceive that the réaction of 
these very facts makes and keeps the Moravians a mis- 
sionary Church? 

It seems useless to argue so plain a question, and we 
would not do it, were it not for the strange hallucina- 
tions that surround our Church, springing from a per- 
verted charity, and from a mistaken universal philan- 
thropy. Our readers have thrilled with the passage in 
the Oration for the Crown, where the great Greek cries 
out: “It cannot be that you erred! No, by those of 
your ancestors who fought foremost at Marathon, by 
those who stood side by side at Plataa, by those who 
earried on the sea-fight at Salamis, and by those who 
were at Artemisium!” They have read the impassioned 
appeal of the great Englishman to the banners taken 
from the enemy, and which again trembled as his voice 
rang through the House of Lords. They have learned 
by heart those imperial words in which the gigantic 
American declines to pronounce an eulogium upon Mas- 


- sachusetts. And, we ask, why is it that these muster- 


rolls of names fill the heart to bursting, and pour their 
magnificent power through a whole nation? Is it not 
because the nation had a glorious history? Is it not 
because we feel that the blood of those who fought 
these battles runs in our veins, or because we place our- 
selves in the position of those nations which did claim 
that rich blood tumultuating in theirs? We may be 
sure of this, that for human nature it is not well that 
its sympathies be too much diffused. That the stream 
may have force and volume it must not spread itself 
over too wide a plain and lose itself in swamps and de- 
serts. Rather, like our own Mississippi, it should ga- 
ther the murmurs of a thousand streams into an ever- 
deepening current, until with irresistible force it pours 
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through its multitudinous channels the waves of a con- 
tinent. 

We cannot conceive that our Congregational brethren 
can differ with us on this point so soon as they under- 
stand us clearly; and we take the recent action of the 
American Board as evidence of this. It cannot be their 
wish or intention to restrain the missionary spirit in 
our churches, to keep us forever in tutelage, or to place 
us in such a position as that we never shall have such 
a spirit independently and growing up from its own 
root. So soon as they clearly perceive what we, under- 
standing the Presbyterian Church better than they 
_ possibly can, have seen more and more clearly, they 
must concede at once to us the propriety of our course. 
Now that our Church has not the right missionary feel- 
ing, let us show by an example. x uno disce omnes. 

If there be genuine and thorough Presbyterianism 
any where in the world out of Scotland, it certainly is 
in Pennsylvania. If we may look any where for its 
norm and germ, its very form and pressure, it is surely 
here. Now what is the condition of this great interest 
in this old Presbyterian State? From the Synod of 
Pennsylvania, embracing such cities and towns as 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Harrisburg, Reading, York, 
Carlisle, Williamsport, Westchester, Norristown—and 
we may include with it Baltimore and Washington 
City—but one missionary, we believe, has gone to the 
heathen in twenty years. From the Synod of West 
Pennsylvania, including Pittsburgh, Meadville, and Erie, 
there is not one solitary foreign missionary! It is our 
decided impression that more than half of the ministers 
in these two Synods, and the Presbytery of the District 
of Columbia, never laid their hands upon the head ofa 
foreign missionary to send him forth as the messenger of 
the churches to a lost world. We will venture, further, 
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the assertion that of the members of the churches of 
these Synods, not one in a hundred can tell the names 
of twenty of the missionaries of the American Board. 
How should they? Neither their father, brother, nor 
any other of their kindred are missionaries. No mis. 
sionary has ‘gone from their church. No bright boy 
from their Sabbath school is preaching Christ in India. 
No name familiar to them is famous in missionary 
annals. Their heart never rests upon the green mound 
over a missionary’s grave on the hill of Zion. No 
Presbyterian church like their own exists any where in 
heathen lands the wide world over. No Presbytery or 
Synod keeps alive the idea that they have sent the 
Gospel to the heathen. No church Session any where 
exists to remind them of their own. The Church is 
no nursing mother of its own children, and hence there 
are no warm, gushing, mother sympathies towards the 
heathen. A barren thing she is, 


withering on the virgin thorn 
Of single blessedness, 


and hence cold and lifeless towards this great interest. 
Like Macbeth, when the long line of kings were to 
descend from the loins of Banquo, and not from his, 
our American Presbyterian Church exclaims:— 


“Holding a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
No son of mine succeeding.” 


We may depend upon it, that the plan of forever 
working for other people’s children will send leanness 
into the soul of our Church. We are so constituted 
that success réacts and produces success. One victory 
leads to another. America does not give away her 
new States as fast as they are organized. She binds 
Kansas and Nebraska, and California, and Oregon, into 
the glowing and glittering circle of her children, and 
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every new State adds ten-fold strength to the old. 
There is no way so effectual for a Church to commit 
felo de se as to stop growing. For our part, we feel 
that our Church cannot live much longer upon memory 
and indistinct vision in this missionary work. She is 
becoming like Rachel, “Give me children, or I die!” 
Some little Benjamin of a Presbytery with its young 
churches, we must have as something tangible for faith, 
and hope, and love, to rest upon. 

The other object which our Church desires to secure 
is to place the natives converted through her instrumentality 
under proper church government. 

The obligation to do this we regard as so clear that 
it cannot be thrown off. Adoption implies guardian- 
ship and care. The daughter of Pharaoh was bound 
to give Moses proper nurture. A pastor cannot law- 
fully neglect a member once received into his flock. 
A Presbytery has no right to fail in instruction or dis- 
cipline towards a church which is under its watch and 
care. We hold that the Presbyterian Church is under 
solemn obligation to the heathen converted by her 
prayers, her men, and her means. We have asked 
these converts of the Lord, and he has given them to 
us. They do not belong to that abstraction—a Board. 
They belong to the living Christian men and women 
who have labored, and prayed, and wept them into 
existence. It is our duty, a duty from which we can- 
not escape, to give them such training, such discipline, 
such government, as will enable them to go alone. 

Now what is the fact in regard to the actual condition 
of the Missions of the American Board? It is briefly 
this, that in most of the Missions there is no system of 
church government whatever. They are not Congrega- 
tionalists, nor Presbyterians, nor Methodists, nor Kpis- 
copalians. It is a system utterly unknown to Scripture 
or church history. 
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Let us take, for illustration, such a Mission as that 
of Madura or Ceylon, in India. The missionaries from 
this country are formed into an organization called 
“The Mission.” All are members of it, whether they 
be ordained ministers, or teachers, or printers, or occupy- 
ing any subordinate position. Let us now suppose that 
six native young men who have graduated at the Ceylon 
College are ordained ministers. They have first gone 
through a course of study in the common schools, and 
have since studied Sanscrit, Greek and Latin, and the 
sciences. They are put in charge of native churches, 
under the direction of the American missionaries. Do 
they sit and vote in the Mission? Not at all. Are 
they members of any Presbytery, Association, Confer- 
ence, or Convention? Not at all. Have they any 
voice in the government of the Church of Christ, in 
which they are ordained ministers, and over whose 
flocks they appear to be bishops? Not at all. So 
far as government, discipline, ruling, are concerned, 
they are bogus ministers, like the tulchan bishops in 
Scottish ecclesiastical history. Suppose one of them to 
be accused of stealing or falsehood, who tries him? 
His peers? Not at all. Hehasno peers. He belongs 
no where. He has no clean papers. He is in the con- 
dition of the members of the Third Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, when the Presbytery was dissolved by the 
Assembly and the members put—no where. This un- 
fortunate Hindoo will be tried by a body in which he 
has no seat, no status, no vote, no voice. The parallel 
to him in civil government, is a slave in one of our 
Southern States. 

We remember that the question once arose in a 
church, whether a minister without charge, who was a 
pewholder in the congregation, could vote at an election 
for ruling elders. The rule in that case was that only 
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members of the Church could vote for elders. After 
some debate, the minister settled the question for him- 
self by a few remarks in which he laid down the prin- 
ciple that the right to vote in an ecclesiastical body 
was always connected with amenableness to jurisdiction. 
If he voted for ruling elders, therefore, this would imply 
amenability to the jurisdiction of the church session, 
and, of course, he declined to occupy that position. 
We mention this case to show the principle in question. 
In all free governments, taxation and representation 
go together. In all free church governments represen- 
tation and discipline go together. 

But it is said that if we admit the native ministers 
into the same church court with the missionaries, they 
may out-vote them and introduce confusion into the 
management of the Mission. To which we reply in 
two ways. If the missionaries are to be considered— 
and we believe this is the theory of the Prudential 
Committee—as not a part of the native Church, but 
as evangelists who came from a sister Church to initiate 
Christianity after the manner of the apostles, and then 
to retire, leaving the native Church intact, then the 
course to be pursued is very plain. Let the Mission 
be a separate body to transact its own business, and let 
the ecclesiastical body, composed entirely of natives, be 
constituted at once with all the functions of purely 
ecclesiastical authority. Let the native body have no- 
thing to do with finance or with any thing which be- 
longs to Missions as such, but let it have full church 
authority. If, on the other hand, the missionaries are 
a part of the native Church, then they ought un- 
doubtedly to take their position, subject to its disabi- 
lities as well as its advantages. 

The only objections we have ever heard to the position 
taken by our General Assembly were, first, that Pres- 
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byterianism is not adapted to heathen countries, or to 
their present condition; and secondly, that missionaries 
of different denominations are mingled among the hea- 
then. ; 

As to the first objection, it was formerly much urged, 
but we have now almost ceased to hear it. It used to 
be said that the natives must be governed entirely by 
the missionaries, in a sort of Episcopal way. We do 
not hear this of late. We have taken pains to ques- 
tion missionaries from different parts of the field. 
Among the Choctaws the churches are Presbyterian, 
and the ministers and elders sit in Presbytery. The 
Presbytery belongs to the other branch of our Church, 
and the Mission itself is about to be transferred thither. 
We have asked these questions:—whether men quali- 
fied to be native pastors, are not qualified to be ruling 
elders? and whether, in a country producing such na- 
tive pastors, others qualified to be ruling elders might 
not be found? The answer is in the affirmative, and 
one intelligent missionary after another has assured us 
that there is no difficulty in the case, thateruling elders 
can be found, and that Presbyterianism is well suited to 
the condition of heathen countries generally. 

Besides, if the church government by the natives be 
not perfect at first, this is a condition that belongs to 
all imperfect human operations. Every thing must 
have a beginning. If it does not begin somewhere, it 
certainly never will go forward. The boy learns to 
write by making, first, amorphous pot-hooks and 
hangers. The polished public speaker begins by spout- 
ing from Homer and Addison’s Catc, in the school. In 
many parts of our own country we have very imper- 
fect elders, and in such cases the minister must entreat 
them tenderly and supply their lack of service. But who 
ever heard before, out of an epigram, of a man staying 
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out of the water until he had learned to swim, and of 
people who were never to govern until they could govern 
perfectly? What we contend for is, that these Chris- 
tianized heathen must have the functions of a Church 
that they may become a Church. We contend for their 
right to begin to govern themselves. The way to grow 
strong is to exercise. To learn to govern, we must 
govern. 

And this, we submit, was the apostolic method. 
They “ ordained elders in every city” of the natives. 
When Paul was about to sail westward, he sent from 
Miletus and called for—not the foreigners there, nor 
the whole church—but the native elders, and gave his 
most affecting message to them. When Washington 
drove out the enemy from any State, he immediately 
organized the troops of that State, and committed the 
defence of their own soil to them. When Wallace had 
gained by hard fighting a city or a county in Scotland, 
he formed immediately a regiment of that neighbor- 
hood, and gave command in it to the noblemen and 
gentry whom the people were accustomed to follow. 
We may depend upon it that it will not do for foreigners 
to hold the natives of vast regions in ecclesiastical servi- 
tude. They must be freemen in Christ Jesus. 

The other difficulty is apparently serious, but not at 
all veally so. That the missionaries of the American 
Board are now remarkably mixed together, Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians in almost every mission, is 
very true. We present below a statement taken from 
authentic documents. 


Congregational Presbyterian 
. Missions. Ministers. Ministers. 


Gaboon, Africa, . , : 2 
Zulu, “ d : . 10 
Greece, Europe, . ‘ i 1 
Armenians, Asia, N., . ' 21 

6 ee es 6 
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Congregational Presbyterian 
Missions. Ministers. Ministers. 

Syria, Asia, 

Assyria, 4 

Nestorians, 

Bombay, = 

Ahmednugger, 

Satara, a“ : ‘ é 

Kolapoor, ‘ (discontinued) 

Ceylon, ve 

Madura, 34 

Madras, sed 

Canton, = 


Fuhchau, “ 
Shanghai, ‘“ 
Micronesia, 

Cherokee, America, 
Dacotah, v4 
Ojibwas, 
Senecas, ae 
Tuscaroras, “ 
Choctaws, discontinued. 
Sandwich Islands, on home missionary plan. 
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The question is frequently asked, either with an air 
of triumph or with one of outraged catholicity, “Does 
the General Assembly wish to introduce among the 
heathen, questions of church government which they 
cannot understand? Shall we perpetuate our trifling 
disputes on heathen soil? Shall we force our catholic- 
minded missionaries to turn aside from their labors for 
the salvation of the souls of the heathen, to dispute 


with each other about questions of church govern- 
ment?” 


We answer all these questions calmly in the nega- 
tive. The General Assembly does not wish anything 
of the kind. What it does wish is simply this: That 
as the Presbyterian Church carries on its foreign mis- 
sionary operations through the American Board, the 
Prudential Committee of that Board, in accordance with 
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the arrangement made this year, should so constitute 
the Missions as that, in general, the Presbyterian mission- 
aries should occupy specific fields. The present mixed 
arrangement is not satisfactory to our churches, for the 
two classes of reasons already mentioned—it does not 
bring out the full missionary spirit at home, and it does 
not create a satisfactory church government abroad. 
The Presbyterian Church does not demand any more 
Missions than its proportion of funds given would natu- 
rally suggest. It does not wish in the least to inter- 
fere with that larger number of Missions which, under 
this arrangement, would belong to our Congregational 
brethren. Whatever church government those mission- 
aries, or their constituents together with them, may pre- 
fer, will be entirely satisfactory to us. Nor do we wish 
the American Board to send out a single Presbyterian 
missionary more than our Church furnishes the means 
to send. As soon as our quota is full, let our Church 
know it, and let us be called on to furnish means to 
send out our own men. We only make what seems to 
us the reasonable request, that our missionaries—minis- 
ters belonging to our Presbyteries, and supported by 
our own money—shall be put together on the foreign 
field, and allowed to organize themselves and their 
churches in such manner as the missionaries and our- 
selves may deem best. We only ask that they be not 
placed in such a relative position towards their Congrega- 
tional brethren as to make Presbyterianism impossible 
without a breach of Christian charity. 

Let us calmly and candidly examine whether there 
is any real difficulty in the case, taking our official 
tabular statement as our basis. It is compiled from 
the Report of the American Board, and from the Mi- 
nutes of the General Assembly. 

In Africa, for example, there are, on the Gaboon, four 
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Presbyterian missionaries, and two Congregational; 
while among the Zulus ten are Congregational, and 
three Presbyterian. The churches in Western Africa 
might without the slightest difficulty be made Presby- 
terian, while those in South Africa would be Congre- 
gational. If this were understood to be the general 
wish in America, the small minority in each Mission 
we are quite sure would yield at once. 

In Ceylon, there are six Congregational ministers, 
and three Presbyterian; while on the opposite coast, at 
Madura, there are seven Congregationalists, and five 
Presbyterians; at Bombay and the neighborhood, there 
are seven Congregationalists, and four Presbyterians, 
counting the missionary at the (late) Kolapoor station; 
at Madras there is one missionary of each Church. We 
are quite sure that the Presbyterian Church would be 
satisfied, so far as India is concerned, with the concen- 
tration of our ministers at any one of these four Mis- 
sions. Let the Committee give us Bombay, or Madras, 
or Madura; and let all the Presbyterian missionaries 
sent in future to India, go to that station, and let all 
the rest be manned with Congregationalists. Let there 
be a station for each in China, and so of Western Asia. 
There is no possible difficulty that cannot be easily ar- 
ranged so far as we can see, and if there be any real 
difficulties, it is surely worth while to take a little trou- 
ble to remove them. 

It will be observed that throughout this Article we 
have not insinuated in any way even a doubt of the 
sincerity or good faith of the American Board, or of its 
Prudential Committee. There is, however, we will 
only say, an opportunity given at present to satisfy our 
Church. It is not to be imagined, especially in view 
of the other difficulties existing between Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians, that it will be satisfied if no- 
thing be done. 
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Our Church looks to two sources for a solution of 
the question—to the Prudential Committee, and to our 
foreign missionaries. What it expects of the Pruden- 
tial Committee is, the arrangement of the Missions so 
as in general, gradually, but really, to bring the Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians into separate Missions. 
In view of action which has been taken by the Com- 
mittee in the case of individual missionaries in many 
instances, and in view of their action in regard to schools, 
within a comparatively recent period, it is obvious that 
they have ample power to accomplish this object, if 
they regard it as desirable in itself, or if they think it 
important to carry out the wishes of our Church. 

But our Church looks to another quarter, also—to 
its own foreign missionaries. While it may grant that, 
in some respects, the missionaries on the ground are 
the best judges of the adaptation of Presbyterianism 
to their field of labor, and of the time when it is proper 
to introduce it, so far as the foreign field itself is con- 
cerned, yet there is another class of objects to be accom- 
plished by them, of which the Church at home is much 
the best judge. We allude to the most efficient means of 
promoting the missionary spirit at home, and of develop- 
ing the denomination itself on a large scale. We must 
look for considerations of this kind to the deliberate 
conclusions of the General Assembly. We confess 
that we should not think highly of the piety of a mis- 
sionary in Africa or in China who, after ten or twelve 
years’ absence from America, should set himself up as 
a better judge of what the Church needs at home, than 
the General Assembly itself. We should value him far 
more if he manifested the humility of the Gospel by 
yielding in this respect to the clearly expressed wishes 
of his fathers and brethren. If there be influences 
in the degradation of the heathen and in his isolation 
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from the Church, which lead him to develop naturally 
a catholic spirit, so, on the other hand, he is not a good 
judge of those large ecclesiastical movements in a great 
free country, which cannot be disregarded. He is not 
a good judge of the motives of great denominations. 
The status quo, for aught he knows, may be as sectarian 
as the proposed change. He may be the unconscious 
instrument of a system the nature of which he does 
not understand. If it becomes us to listen to him as 
to the nature of his field, which he understands, it be- 
comes him to listen to the General Assembly as to the 
motives and considerations which the Assembly under- 
stands. ‘There may be mistakes of isolation as well as 
mistakes of gregariousness. The foreign ambassador 
in England, Russia, or Persia, while allowed a large 
liberty there, is not an independent, self-acting person. 
He must listen to instructions from home. The mes- 
sengers of the churches, sustained by our means, should 
remember their relations to us. 

More than this. The Church, which is our mother, 
expects loyalty in her sons. The missionary in India, 
reared at our altars, having the blood of Presbyterian 
sires in his veins, and sent forth by one of our Presby- 
teries which laid solemn hands upon his head, owes as 
entire allegiance as the pastors of our churches, our 
theological professors, or our ecclesiastical secretaries. 
If the Church need him, he must be ready. He is to 
labor for souls, but he is to labor in order and to keep 
his ranks. The captain who holds an outpost is bound 
as much to obey orders as the colonel who commands 
the regiment at the centre, and the failure of the former 
to do so may involve more disastrous consequences 
than that of the latter. 

We look, then, with confidence to our brethren in 
the foreign field to keep step with us at home. They 
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may be sure that our catholicity will not suffer in our 
desire that our own beloved Church should do her 
whole duty. The General Assembly has looked over 
the whole matter calmly and comprehensively. And 
we may say in conclusion, that if the American Board 
manifest the spirit of its Committee of Conference in 
Philadelphia, and our missionaries in the foreign field 
that of the General Assembly, there will be no fear of 
collision or of difficulty. In that case, the duties owed 
to the Church and to catholicity will both be discharged 
in suci a manner as to develop energies, now latent, to 
bless the world. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. THE WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. By Ruvotr Stier, Doctor of Theo- 
logy, Chief Pastor and Superintendent of Schkeuditz. Volumes First, Second, 
Third and Fourth. Translated from the second revised and enlarged German 
Edition, by the Rev. Wm. B. Pope. Volume Second, translated by the same 
and Rey. John Fulton. New Edition. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 
1859. Pp. 420, 439, 536, 478. The four volumes in two. 

Schkeuditz is a town of Prussian Saxony, on the Elster, twelve 
miles from Halle, and on the Magdeburg railroad. The population is 
. 2,700. 

“The author’s aim is the loftiest which mortal man can set before 
himself—to unfold the meaning and harmony of all the recorded words 
which fell from the lips of the Word made flesh.” “The work is 
throughout an unwearied protest against Rationalist opinions.” 

: Had it not been too bold,” says Stier, ‘I would fain have prefixed 

this title to my book,— The words of the Word. His 2dyor are the 

most express outbeamings of the Adyog.” 

These volumes include “The First Words” —to his parents; of con- 
secration to his office; of victory over the Tempter; of the Master to the 
first disciples ; of majesty at the first miracle; to the opposing rulers of 
the temple. These are followed by the Words in the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, and John to the third chapter, inclusive. 

The reader must expect to find this book written in the German 
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spirit. It is long, often prolix; it labors to find the hidden meanings and 
connections of the text; it turns aside to controvert the opinions of 
many other writers; it claims much for its own. Yet it is written in 
a most loyal spirit, and will furnish excellent hints for a thorough in- 
vestigation of the logic of Scripture. There are some little things oc- 
easionally that are fanciful, and the actuality of the final apostasy of 
a Christian is, we regret to say, unequivocally taught. But, in general, 
the doctrine is orthodox. 

Stier writes with warm feeling; everywhere he is in a glow, and 
this imparts a peculiar force to his work. It is, therefore, very practi- 
cal as well as critical. We do not, however, think that it is as deep 
as it is learned. There is, with all its great value as very reverential, 
full of emotion and studious of the hidden affinities of the subject, a 
want of that penetration which finds the deepest ground of symmetry 
and connection in the divine truths which are uttered. We mean that 
he is not logical, for example, in the sense that Calvin is, but rather 
logical in a critical sense. 

Still we earnestly and cordially recommend Stier. In his way, he 
is excellent, and every student of Scripture will feel that his library 
is more complete with these volumes. 

As the work is so very large and important, we have supposed that 
our readers who may think of buying it, would like to see how the au- 
thor handles his subject. We have, accordingly, made an extract 
from a part of the Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. 

To this point d’honneur stands opposed the patient acceptance and 
endurance of insult, as the genuine Christian courage and knightly 
honour. Offer him the other cheek also—that is, in thy heart, and in 
the disposition of thy mind; calmly and patiently wait if he may 
strike thee another blow, and be ready to receive that also: so far let 
thy spirit be from opposing, or declining or avoiding it! This is all 
that the Lord intends to say by this emphatic expression, the figura- 
tive, proverbial letter of which must be understood in its spirit, just 
as we saw in a similar case before; for the actual turning of the other 
cheek might be no other than a challenge to continued sin, consequently 
itself sinful, and opposed to the love of our neighbor. There might 
even be a proud despite in it, or a mere hypocritical affection. Christ 
interprets His own word by His own act in John xviii. 22, 23, where 
He gives to the rude officer a gracious word of gentle admonition in 
return for his blow, which, according to Isa. i. 6, the Lord’s Spirit 
would, however, have suffered him to repeat. .The inquiry in the next 
example is of little importance as to the relation between the yit@y 
and the fudreov, used conversively in Luke vi. 29, which gives a 
slightly different presentation of the discourse. It means: if any one 
would unrighteously rob thee, and aims to do it under the impudent 
guise of right, even if it touches thy necessary clothing as nearly as 
the blow on thy check touches thine honor, thou must rather be en- 
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tirely stripped, than manifest a disposition in the spirit of discord and 
violence and personal enmity, to defend thy rights at law. We can- 
not but understand, however, that this speaks of express outward con- 
duct, (which could not always be externally maintained,) only as the 
figure and the test of an inward disposition, which should ever be pre- 
pared so to act. To every one who would go to law revengefully, self- 
ishly, stubbornly, or out of a weak devotion to this world’s goods, it 
may be said, as the apostle wrote to the Corinthians: “There is yet 
utterly a fault among you; why do ye not rather take wrong? why do 
ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded?” (1 Cor. vi. 7.) But 
if thou art conscious of the indwelling of forbearing love in thy heart, 
that very consciousness will enable thee, with all the more propriety, 
to withstand the sin which would wrong thee by defence of law, and 
hold fast thy property, as God’s steward, for a better use. The dyya- 
pevery, again, (to demand service as messenger or guide, to lay claim 
to it by force as the only right; a word which passed from the Per- 
sian usage and speech into other languages, since the same thing every- 
where takes place, Matt. xxvii. 32, where this word occurs, being an 
example,) violently trespasses upon personal rights, so that a high-spi- 
rited and unloving man might well defend himself against it with all 
his might, on the common principle—Thou hast no authority to de- 
mand this of me, I am not under obligation to render thee this! It 
might indeed, in some circumstances, interfere exceedingly with one’s 
own wishes and business. But yet it is, in comparison of the blow on 
the cheek and the robbery of one’s garment, the lesser thing, and 
therefore the Lord’s injunction is more imperative. Art thou com- 
pelled to go one mile, go with him twain! Shouldst thou serve 
any one for an hour in any matter, add yet another hour! This 
goes beyond the mere negative endurance that went before, and with 
verse 42, begins already the transition to the exhibition of active love, 
verse 44. Say to the impetuous maker of the demand, but say it with 
thy heart as well as with thy lips—although I am not bound by any 
obligation of external right or law, yet am I, according to the spirit 
and law of love, both willing and obliged to serve thee and every man; 
that which thou art disposed to enforce from me, I will do for thee in 
free will and in double measure, preventing thy sin by my kindness! 
Such conduct is actually practicable in many cases; and how effectual 
is the rebuke it administers, how it tends to peace-making and the pre- 
vention of sin! Yet it is not the Lord’s will, when such a motive is 
out of the question or anything else might stand in the way, to impose 
it upon his disciples as an absolute necessity to render every service 
that may in this evil world be demanded of them, any more than he 
requires them to allow all their property to be taken from them, or to 
tolerate every kind of personal insult. He enjoins only the requisite 
disposition of mind. As He Himself, often before His hour was come, 
withdrew from the sinners who assailed Him and hid Himself: as He 
counselled His disciples to flee before persecution (ch. x. 23;) as St. 
Paul availed himself of his rights as a citizen, and made his appeal 
unto Cesar; so it is permitted also to us to do in all respects the same, 
and even indicated to us as better so to do, for the sake of the world’s 
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sin even though we would sincerely prefer to suffer. The Jews made 
the regulations of public justice the rule of private life: but Christians 
must not elevate the sacred private prerogatives of love into statute 
law before the time. The spirit which this would require being ab- 
sent, nothing but disorder can follow. As the office of the magistrate 
continues in existence for punishment of evil and protection from 
wrong, it is our right and our duty to avail ourselves of it. However 
willingly I might suffer myself to be smitten, as far as myself and my 
cheek are concerned, yet must I maintain also the honor of that office, 
and not let presumptuous outrage go unpunished. I have not the less 
fulfilled the Lord’s command in its spirit, though I make my appeal 
and go to law for my right, being compelled thereto by another’s wrong, 
and resigning myself patiently to litigation, which is directly opposed 
to my principles of forbearance. Even absolute self-defence is not ex- 
cluded, where a man assumes the office of judge himself: it is obser- 
vable that the Lord did, not say—if any man will kill thee, defend not 
thyself, but let it be so! There remain cases quite sufficient in which 
patience may have her perfect work, and Solomon’s word may have its 
force: Wait on the Lord, and He shall help thee; as well as Christ’s 
example, who committed Himself to Him that judgeth righteously. 


Il. THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS, Translated from the 
Original Hebrew, with a Commentary, Critical, Philosophical, and Exegeti- 
cal. By E. Henperson, D.D. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
by E. P. Barrows, Hitchcock Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1860. Pp. 458, 

The life of Dr. Henderson has been written by his daughter, and has 
been published lately in London. He was born in Dunfermline, in Scot- 
land, in 1784. His father was a laborer, and a Presbyterian of the 
Secession Church. All the early schooling he received was but three 
years and a half. At twelve years of age, his parents attempted, with- 
out success, to make of him a respectable watch-maker, and subse- 
quently a shoemaker. When James Haldane, in company with Mr. 
Aikman, visited Dunfermline, Ebenezer Henderson became impressed 
and hopefully pious. Henceforth he determined to be a minister, and 
identified himself with the Independency of the Messrs. Haldane. He 
entered the Seminary in Edinburgh, established by Robert Haldane, 
and pursued the course of studies there, which was only for two years. 

The two Congregational Churches in Edinburgh, wishing to send 
two missionaries to India, selected Messrs. Patterson and M‘Laey. 
The latter not being able to go, chose from the Seminary students 
Dr. Henderson, then but twenty-one years old. But the East India 
Company would not allow them to go. Understanding that they might 
sail from Denmark to Serampore, they went to Copenhagen. But there 
they found that but one vessel would sail that season, and that every 
berth was engaged. They offered to go in the steerage, but even that 
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was full. They, therefore, set to work to do good in Denmark. A 
wide field opened before them. They preached, translated tracts, and 
on the breaking out of war between England and Denmark, trans- 
ferred their labors to Sweden. Subsequently, Dr. Henderson succeed- 
ed in obtaining 5000 Bibles for Iceland, 2000 of which were paid for 
in Denmark, and 8000 by the British and Foreign Bible Society. He 
organized a Bible Society in Copenhagen, and made his celebrated 
journey to Iceland, the interesting account of which is, no doubt, fa- 
miliar to our readers. Subsequently, he was agent of the British and 
Foreign Society at St. Petersburgh, where he was eminently useful, so 
long as the Emperor Alexander sustained the Bible Society. 

Returning, he was made theological tutor in the missionary college 
at Hoxton, and subsequently sustained the same office in the ministe- 
rial college at Highbury. This appointment he held until the amal- 
gamation of the three colleges of Homerton, Coward, and Highbury, 
in 1850. He was afterwards pastor of an Independent congregation 
for a short time. His vigor gradually declined, and he died in 1858, 
at the age of seventy-three. 

Dr. Henderson devoted himself to study, especially that of languages, 
with great assiduity. His publications are: His work on Iceland; Bib- 
lical Researches and Travels in Russia; an elaborate Examination of 
1 Tim. iii. 16; many Articles in the Re-publication of Buck’s Theo- 
logical Dictionary; his well-known Treatise on Divine Inspiration; 
Commentary on Isaiah; on Ezekiel; on Jeremiah; on the Minor Pro- 
phets. He also brought out editions of Abbott’s Corner-Stone, and 
Stuart’s Commentaries, and of five of the Works of Mr. Barnes. To 
two of these—the Commentaries on Job and Revelation, he prefixed 
prefaces. The others were the Commentary on Daniel, “The Way of 
Salvation,” and “Essays on Science and Theology.” 

The “Minor Prophets” is a valuable book. Neither the original 
nor the common version is given, but throughout a new translation. 
This, while it serves to give vividness by its novelty, is in many parts 
quite well done. It fails where almost all modern translations fail, 
in simplicity and Saxon strength. There is, too, a want of imagina- 
tion, as is shown very palpably in the attempt to render that sublimest 
of all passages, the prayer of Habakkuk. Dr. Henderson is very care- 
ful.to avoid fanciful interpretations—at least this is his canon, and 
there is-much good sense shown everywhere. The work is especially 
valuable, from the absence of good commentary on this part of the Bi- 
ble. Dr. H. believes in the Restoration of the Jews, but not in the 
Millenarian views. His exposition of the close of Zechariah is in- 
teresting and ingenious. As our readers will wish to have some 
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idea of Dr. Henderson’s manner, we copy a part of it.—Zech. xiv. 
3 sq.: 

3. The Roman power was doomed in its turn to destruction. 

4, 5. These verses convey, in language of the most beautiful poeti- 

cal imagery, the assurance of the effectual means of escape that should 
be provided for the truly pious. We accordingly learn from Eusebius, 
that on the breaking out of the Jewish war, the Christian Church at 
Jerusalem fled to Pella. As the Mount of Olives lay in their way, it 
is represented as cleaving into two halves, in order to make a passage 
for them. Compare chap. iv. 7. Jehovah calls the mountains his (the 
valley of my mountains,) because he had framed them by cleaving Oli- 
vet intwo. The valley lay between them. -Aza/ was the proper name 
of a place, close to one of the gates on the east side of Jerusalem, to 
which the cleft or valley was to extend westward, so as at once to ad- 
mit those who should flee from the enemy. Most commentators think 
of some locality to the east of the Mount of Olives, but far less aptly. 
The word properly signifies, to join, or be joined to, be at the side, near. 
Its proximity to the city must have originated the name. ; 
The change of person (with thee) was occasioned by a sudden transi- 
tion in the mind of the prophet to the Lord, whom he addresses as 
present. For the application of this part of the prophecy, compare 
the parallel prediction of our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 30, 31, where those 
whom Zechariah designates holy ones are called Ais angels. That a 
future personal and pre-millenial advent of the Redeemer is here 
taught, I cannot find. 

6. Now follows the prediction of a period of unmitigated calamity, 
which may be regarded as comprehending the long centuries of oppres- 
sion, cruelty, mockery and scorn to which the Jews have been sub- 
jected, ever since the destruction of Jerusalem. 

7. That this period is that of the Millennium, Rev. xx. 3—7, I can- 
not entertain a doubt. The time of its commencement has been va- 
riously but fruitlessly calculated. 

8. The descendants of Abraham, restored to their own land, and 
become His children in the faith, will go forth, full of zeal and spiri- 
tual activity, as missionaries to other nations. 

10, 11. These verses intimate that every obstruction shall be re- 
moved which prevents the free and full flow of the living waters 
throughout the world. This idea was suggested by the natural impos- 
sibility of water flowing in a westerly direction from Jerusalem to the 
Mediterranean, owing to the hilly country which intervenes. 

12. The hostile powers, whose punishment is here denounced, are 
those which shall form the great final confederacy. Whether God 
will employ the plague and other destructive diseases for the aunihila- 
tion of the enemies of His people, time must show. 

16—18. What is here predicted is expressly restricted to the parti- 
cular nations which shall have engaged in the last great attack upon 
the Jews. And, though the language of the following verse may ap- 
pear to be more general, yet the circumstances of the context require 
the restriction to be carried forward beyond the limits of the present. 
Still, however, even with this restriction, the prophecy cannot, with- 
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out manifest absurdity, be interpreted of the totality of the inhabitants 
of the nations in question. Let steam vessels and railroads be multi- 
plied to any imaginable extent, the idea of the possibility of conveying 
such immense numbers to Palestine cannot be entertained. . . . I 
cannot, therefore, but take the meaning to be, that the nations in ques- 
tion will go up to Jerusalem in the persons of their representatives, 
just as in former times the Jews resident in foreign countries had those 
who went to the annual festivals in their name or on their behalf. 

It is worthy of notice, that the Feast of Tabernacles is the only one 
of all the Jewish festivals which is represented in this prophecy as 
being observed at the period therein specified. No mention is made 
of the great day of Atonement, the Passover, the Pentecost, &c. These 
have all been suspended by their fulfilment as types in the substantial 
blessings of the Christian economy. The re-establishment would be a 
denial of the reality and efficacy of their antitypes. It may, however, 
be asked, Why should the Feast of Tabernacles form an exception? 
To this it may be replied, first, that such a festival may be observed 
without any compromise of the principles of the New Dispensation. 
Secondly, It may be considered as peculiarly adapted to the retrospec- 
tions of the converted Jews, who will have to commemorate the so- 
journ of their fathers, not merely for forty years in the wilderness, but 
their sojourn for two thousand years in the countries of their disper- 
sion. And, thirdly, it may serve as a striking memento to them, that, 
though they have been restored to the rest of Canaan, they are still 
only strangers and pilgrims upon the earth, and that there yet re- 
maineth a rest for the people of God. In this point of view, believing 
Gentiles, who may go up to the festival, can find no difficulty in cele- 
brating it with them to their mutual edification. That the sacrifices 
which were offered at that feast, or any other animal sacrifices, will 
then be renewed, is a position, to maintain which would be to coun- 
teract the express design, and contradict the express declarations of 
the dispensation of grace. 

It may be said, that Ezekiel gives a full description of the re-estab- 
lishment of the sacrificial system and of the whole of the temple wor- 
ship. Nothing can be more certain. But when was this re-establish- 
ment to take place? Any one who will only cursorily examine the 
commencement of the fortieth chapter of that prophet, will at once 
perceive, that, though it follows immediately after chapters relating to 
the destruction of Gog and Magog, it was, nevertheless, delivered to 
the prophet not fewer than thirteen years afterwards, aud may, there- 
fore, naturally be expected to refer to a subject altogether different. 
That subject I conceive to be the restoration of the temple and the 
temple worship after the return from Babylon. Difficulty there may 
be in making the measurements there given agree with those specified 
by Joséphus as the dimensions of the second temple; but far greater 
difficulties attach to every attempt to refer them to a temple still fu- 
ture, or to view them as wholly emblematical. 
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Ill. THE KINGDOM OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST: A Practical Exposi- 
tion of Matt. xvi. 13—28; xvii. 18; Mark viii. 27—88; ix.; Luke ix. 18— 
50. By the Rev. Witt1am Witson, Minister of St. Paul’s Free Church, Dun- 
dee. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Philada.: Smith, English & Co. 1859. 
Pp. 453. 

Rather prolix, no doubt, as a compilation of a congeries of sermons 
necessarily must be, unless the author have the rare gift of vigorous 
pruning. In the somewhat careful examination, however, which we 
have given this book—with some prepossessions, indeed, in its favor 
as coming from Scotland and the Free Church—we have found scarcely 
a word to which to object. The author, while holding firmly to the 
idea that the company of the faithful is a Church, and not an assem- 
blage of man’s devising, and so destined to decay like all man’s works, 
yet does not manifest any exclusivism. He puts aside all vain theo- 
ries, social, millenial, and otherwise, and gives the sound, clear, ortho- 
dox view of the Church, as provided by the Redeemer himself, im- 
pregnable, sufficient for itself in Him, and injured by all admixtures 
or compromises of theory or practice. It is this which is to save the 
world; a right theory of Christ’s Church, and a corresponding prac- 
tice; and the signs of the times frequently show that even through 
error and bigotry the sacramental host is coming to this blessed con- 
summation. i 


IV. THE GOSPEL IN LEVITICUS; or an Exposition of the Hebrew Ritual. 
By Josern A. Sziss, D. D., Author of ‘‘ Lectures on the Epistle to the He- 
brews,” ‘‘The Last Times,” &. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. 
Pp. 403. 

Dr. Seiss is pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church in this city, the 
successor of Dr. Mayer, who died recently, the senior pastor of Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Seiss came to the city with a reputation for piety and 
talent which he has well sustained. These lectures, twenty-one in 
number, were delivered to his people on Sabbath evenings, and are 
published at their request. They present the prominent institutions 
of the Jews, with their typical meaning. 

Weare glad to see attention directed to this subject. Nothing can 
be more profitable. The late venerable Dr. Alexander used to recom- 
mend to his students to pay less attention to metaphysical theology, 
and devote more time to the study of the prophecies and the Levitical 
Institutions. The facts of religion, the truths that are to save the soul 
and sanctify the heart, are all contained typically in an Institute ar- 
ranged with divine skill. Though the Institute passed away, the prin- 
ciples did not. They passed over into Christianity. Prominent above 
everything in them are the two cardinal ideas of atonement and sanc- 
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tification. Everywhere blood, everywhere water—salvation by sacri- 
fice and by purification ; justification and sanctification. 

Dr. Seiss has done his work well. He possesses that quality, so very 
valuable in our times, of making a popular presentation of his subject. 
It is not abstract; it is not dry; it is not overlaid with cheap learning. 
It is life-like and practical. Another admirable quality in Dr. Seiss 
is, that he is very serious. This praise will only seem strange to those 
who have not considered how religion in our times has become a thing 
of sensations and platforms, a setting off of fire-works, and an adver- 
tising of attractions in the newspapers. He preaches God’s word for 
man’s salvation. There is some dignity left in the pulpit as Dr. 
Seiss preaches. 

We are glad to see one who stands in the place of Luther, thus 


speak of the Atonement: 


He so effectually put himself into the room and stead of sinners, and so really 
assumed their wickedness, that He came to be the only guilty one which the 
law could see. Personally he was not a sinner, but ‘holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, and separate from sinners ;” nevertheless, as he surrendered to become 
the substitute of the guilty, and undertook to answer for all their crimes, he 
thereby became to the law as if he were a mere mass of sin, upon which the 
hottest fury of just indignation and wrath was let loose. Though in his own 
proper self as unsullied as the highest heavens, in his character as our sin-of- 
fering, he took a guiltiness upon him, and a volume of iniquity covered him, as 
intense and terrible as the combined wickedness of all men. . . The 
law could have seen in him nothing but sin—an embodiment of condensed and 
unspeakable guiltiness—the very purity of heaven so shrouded and buried up 
in a sea of vileness, that the Father, with all his tender love for His Only Be- 
gotten, for awhile turned away His face in abhorrence. Hence that awful cry 
of the dying Saviour, ‘‘ My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me!” ‘*The 
Lord laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” ‘‘He made Him, who knew no sin, 
to be sin for us,”—not merely a sinner, but the very substance and essence of 
criminality—a mere mass of guilt, laid bare to the judgments of Divine wrath. 


V. SHELLEY MEMORIALS. From Authentic Sources. Edited by Lapy 
SHetiey. To which is added an Essay on Christianity. By Percy Bysshe 
Shelley; now first printed. 1859. Pp. 308. 

The statement that is beginning to be made in various quarters seems 
undoubtedly true—that the readers of Byron decrease, and those of 
Shelley increase every year. How far this may be carried we do not 
know, nor whether this present Shelley re-action will last. During 
Byron’s lifetime, and for twenty or more years after his death, the 
world was full of him, and of memorials of him, but this passion is pass- 
ing away. But nearly forty years after the death of Shelley, two books 
appear full of personal details, and excite the deepest interest. 

Lady Shelley is, of course, the poet’s daughter-in-law. He had, 
in all, five children. Two were those of his first wife, of whom one, 
the oldest, Ianthe, survives; the second, a son, died at the age of thir- 
teen. The eldest two children of Mary Shelley died in Italy. One 
only, Sir Percy Shelley, survives. 
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But little light is thrown by this volume upon Shelley’s first unfor- 
tunate marriage. It appears, however, that his wife’s sister lived with 
them, and that the most intense reciprocal dislike sprang up between 
Miss Westbrook and the poet. His wife, it will be remembered, was very 
young, and her sister, much older. Mrs. Shelley said: “No account 
of these events has ever been given at all approaching reality in their 
details.” Lady Shelley adds: “There was no immediate connection 
whatever between her tragic end and any conduct on the part of her 
husband. It is true, however, that it was a permanent source of the 
deepest sorrow to him.” 

While at Eton, and somewhere between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen, Shelley published a romance called Zastrozzi, for which, his 
friend Mr. Packe thinks he obtained £40. ‘With part of the pro- 
ceeds he gave a most magnificent banquet to eight of his friends, among 
whom I was included.” At Eton he became unpopular, because he 
opposed the detestable system of fagging. 

The account of his expulsion from Oxford and from his father’s 
house appears incredible. He was a boy of eighteen. He wrote and 
printed a pamphlet “which did not contain any positive assertion; it 
was merely a challenge to discussion of the usual arguments for the 
existence of a God,” which the boy considered defective, “‘ beginning 
with certain axioms, and finishing with a Q. E. D. The publication 
(consisting of only two pages) seemed rather to imply, on the part of 
the writer, a desire to obtain better reasoning on the side of the com- 
monly received opinion, than any wish to overthrow with sudden vio- 
lence the grounds of men’s belief.” For this he, with a friend who 
espoused his cause, was expelled the University. When he returned 
to his father’s house, he refused to take part in any Christian obser- 
vances, and his father drove him from home. In this desolate condi- 
tion, his sisters supplied him with what money they could from their 
allowance, through Miss Harriet Westbrook—a beautiful girl that 
went to the same boarding school—and with her, poor Shelley eloped 
at the age of nineteen, Harriet being sixteen, and they were married. 
It is pleasant to read that at this time, the boy-husband and girl-wife, 
while residing at Keswick, interested very much the then Duke of 
Norfolk, who owned a large extent of land in the neighborhood. “He 
introduced them to the neighboring gentry, directed his agents to fur- 
nish their house with necessary accommodations, and interceded (but 
in vain) with the elder Mr. Shelley.” About this time, Shelley became 
acquainted with Southey, with whom he was quite intimate for a time, 
De Quincey and Leigh Hunt. 

His children were taken from him by a decree of Lord Chancellor 
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Eldon, because of a poem with notes—Queen Mab—written when he 

* was only eighteen. This poem he “never published (though at first 
he designed to do so) but distributed copies amongst his friends.” The 
decree was pronounced when the poet was just twenty-five. In 1821, 
in his twenty-ninth year, when he was in Italy, an edition was surrep- 
titiously issued; on which its author applied to the same Court of 
Chancery for an injunction to prevent the sale, which the Court re- 
fused. Shelley thus wrote to the Examiner at this time: 

“A poem, entitled Queen Mab, was written by me at the age of 
eighteen—I dare say, in a sufficiently intemperate spirit. I have not 
seen this production for several years; I doubt not but that it is per- 
fectly worthless in point of literary composition, and that, in all that 
concerns moral and political speculation, as well as in the subtler dis- 

_ criminations of metaphysical and religious doctrine, it is still more 
crude and immature.” In a letter to his publisher, Mr. Ollier, he 
speaks of the poem as “‘villanous trash.” He begs him to “give all 
manner of publicity to my disapprobation of this publication; in fact, 
protest for me in an advertisement in the strongest terms.” 

We are pleased to find that his mother retained her affection for 
him. During his father’s absence, when he was twenty, he paid her 
a visit, and remained some days. Capt. Kennedy describes this visit. 
He mentions, among other things, that his likeness for his sister Eli- 
zabeth was as striking as if they had been twins. 

One of the motives which led Shelley to leave England in 1818, 
never, as it proved, to return, was a fear lest a vague threat of the 
Chancellor might be fulfilled, and he be deprived of his infant son by 
his second wife,—the child which died afterwards at Rome. 

Shelley greatly preferred the Prometheus to anything he wrote. The 
Cenci was the only production of his that was received with much fa- 
vor during his lifetime. He wrote a pamphlet, and had prepared an 
‘‘octavo”’ on parliamentary reform. 

The following paragraph from his letter to Mr. Severn, forwarding the 
Adonais from Pisa, is very encouraging to all who rely on intrinsic 
worth and power as against present unpopularity: “In spite of his 
transcendent genius,” writes Shelley, ‘‘ Keats never was, nor ever will 
be, a popular poet; and the total neglect and obscurity in which the 
astonishing remnants of his mind still lie, was hardly to be dissipated 
by a writer who, however he may differ from Keats in more important 
qualities, at least resembles him in that accidental one, a want of po- 
pularity.” Now this is, as to the then condition of things, in the 
main true. Trelawney says: “In the annals of authors, I cannot 
find one who wrote under so many discouragements as Shelley. He 
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could number his readers on his fingers. He said, ‘I can only print 
my writings by stinting myself in food.’ Published, or sold openly, 
they were not.” We need not say that the works of Shelley and Keats 
were never so popular as now. ‘The scepticism is rejected, the poetry 
is greatly loved: 
“Knowledge by suffering entereth; 
And life is perfected by death.” 


There never has been anything more beautiful than the devotion of 
Mr. Severn to Keats. We mention it because it is too much lost 
sight of. The death-bed was a terrible one, but the devotion of the 
young artist was beyond all praise. Shelley says in his letter, that he 
‘‘ventured to express,” in the Adonais, “the respect and admiration”’ 
which Mr. Severn’s conduct towards Keats demanded : 


‘‘He, who, gentlest of the wise, 
Taught, soothed, loved, honored the departed one.” 


“Mr. Severn,” says the biographer of Keats, “resided for many 
years at Rome, illustrating the city and campagna, by his artistic fancy, 
and delighting all travellers, who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
by his talents and his worth.” Shelley considered the Adonais as “ the 
least imperfect of his compositions. I confess,” he adds, ‘I should 
be surprised if that poem were born to an immortality of oblivion.” 
We can hardly believe that the author of Hyperion and the Eve of 
St. Agnes was but twenty-five. Poor boy! it is sad that no better 
guidance was given him. Only Chatterton is more wonderful. 

Many of Mrs. Shelley’s letters are given. We are much pleased to 
find in them our view of Trelawney confirmed. His account of the 
breaking of the terrible news to Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. Williams, is very 
beautiful. At the crisis, he only says, however, “I neither spoke, nor 
did they question me. Mrs. Shelley’s large, grey eyes were fixed on 
my face. I turned away. Unable to bear this horrid silence, with 
a convulsive effort she exclaimed— 

‘*<Ts there no hope?” 

“T did not answer, but left the room, and sent the servant with the 
children to them. The next day I prevailed on them to return with 
me to Pisa. The misery of that night, and the journey of the next 
day, and of many days and nights that followed, I can neither describe 
nor forget.” 

But Mrs. Shelley says: 

“The friend to whom we are eternally indebted is Trelawney. Un- 
asked, he returned with Jane (Mrs. Williams) and me from Leghorn 
to Lerici; he stayed with us miserable creatures twelve days there, 
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endeavoring to keep up our spirits; he left us on Thursday, and find- 
ing our misfortune confirmed, then, without rest, returned on Friday 
to us, and, again without rest, returned with us to Pisa on Saturday. 
All the disagreeable part, (of the burning, &c.,) and all the fatigue 
fell on him. As Hunt said, ‘He worked with the meanest, and felt 
with the best.’ He is generous to a distressing degree; but after all 
these benefits to us, what I most thank him for is this:—when on that 
night of agony—that Friday night—he returned to announce that hope 
was dead for us. He did not attempt to console me; that would have 
been too cruelly useless; but he launched forth into, as it were, an 
overflowing and eloquent praise of my divine Shelley, till I was almost 
happy that I was thus unhappy. 

“T feel so deep a gratitude to Trelawney, that my heart is full but 
toname him. He supported us in our miseries—my poor Jane and 
me. But for him, menials would have performed the most sacred 
of offices; and when I shake his hand, I feel to the depth of my soul 
that those hands collected those ashes. Yes; for I saw them burned 
and scorched from the office.* No fatigue—no sun or nervous hor- 
rors—deterred him, as one or the other of these causes deterred others. 
He stood on the burning sand for many hours beside the pyre; if he 
had been permitted by the soldiers, he would have placed him there 
in his arms.” 

We read with thrilling interest the “Essay on Christianity,” with 
which these Memorials conclude. It was found amongst Shelley’s 
papers, and though not complete, it may be presumed to contain the 
maturest views which he formed. It is now first printed. Every one 
who admires this wonderfully gifted and generous creature, must read 
almost breathlessly the pages on which he inscribed his deliberate 
faith. 

His views resewble very much those of the loftier Unitarians ; they 
remind one constantly of Channing and his best disciples. Shelley 
treats the divinity of our Saviour as inconceivable—as a beautiful 
fiction, springing from the veneration of those who loved him earnestly. 
He considers the Redeemer as a man of wonderful genius, as a philoso- 
pher, a poet, an orator; as one who had the dearest interests of mankind 
constantly at heart, and who taught principles which, if practised 





* Trelawney’s hand was burned in rescuing Shelley’s heart, which, as is 
well known, was unconsumed. To this the epitaph alludes—‘‘Cor cordium.” 
‘“‘The only portions that were not consumed, were some fragments of bones, 
the jaw and the skull; but what surprised us all was, that the heart remained 
entire. In snatching this relic from the fiery furnace, my hand was severely 
burnt.” 
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would elevate all mankind, and bring in a true Golden Age, a verita- 
ble Millenium. The doctrine of future punishment he rejects with 
scorn, as utterly insulting to the Almighty, whom it represents, he 
thinks, asa demon. He rather strangely considers that our Saviour 
did not teach it. Whenever his theory of the Redeemer as one of the 
wisest of sages, according to Shelley’s standard of wisdom, is interfered 
with by any thing uttered by our Saviour, he represents it, in ac- 
cordance with the rationalistic school of criticism, as an interpolation 
of men who understood him imperfectly, and who have intermixed with 
his lofty views their own inferior notions. He deduces from our 
Saviour’s teachings some most sublime truths. The poet’s keen, subtle 
intellect saw both that man is depraved and that evil spirits govern 
the world. Both he believed. The equality of mankind he deduces 
from our Saviour’s instructions, as also the duty of entire forgiveness 
and universal love. 

“Tt appears,” says Shelley, “that we moulder to a heap of senseless 
dust. Jesus Christ asserts that these appearances are fallacious, and 
that a gloomy and cold imagination alone suggests the conception that 
thought can cease to be. Another, and a more extensive state of 
being, rather than the complete extinction of being, will follow from 
that mysterious change which we call death. There shall be no 
misery, no pain, nofear. The empire of evil spirits extends not beyond 
the boundaries of the grave. The unobscured irradiations from the 
fountain fire of all goodness shall reveal all that is mysterious and un- 
intelligible, until the mutual communications of knowledge and of hap- 
piness, throughout all thinking natures, constitute a harmony of good 
that never varies and never ends. 

“This is heaven, when pain and evil cease, and when the benignant 
principle, untrammelled and uncontrolled, visits, in the fulness of its 
power, the universal frame of things. Human life, with all its unreal 
ills and transitory hopes, is as a dream which departs before the dawn, 
leaving no trace of its evanescent hues. We die, says Jesus Christ, 
and when we awaken from the languor of disease, the glories and the 
happiness of Paradise are around us. Our happiness, also, corresponds 
with, and is adapted to, the nature of what is most excellent in. our 
being. We see God, and we see that he is good. How magnificent 
is the conception which this bold theory suggests to the contemplation, 
even if it be no more than the imagination of some sublimest and most 
holy poet, who, impressed with the loveliness and majesty of his own 
nature, is impatient and discontented with the narrow limits which . 
this imperfect life and the dark grave have assigned forever as his 

melancholy portion.” 
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How Shelley’s mind seemed to be wavering as to Pantheism ap- 
pears from this interesting extract: “God is represented by Jesus 
Christ as the power from which, and through which, the streams of 
all that is excellent and delightful flow. Jesus Christ attributes to 
this Power the faculty of Will. How far such a doctrine, in its 
ordinary sense, may be philosophically true, or how far he intention- 
ally availed himself of a metaphor easily understood, is foreign to the 
subject to consider. This much is certain, that he represents God as 
the fountain of all goodness, the uniform and unchanging motive of 
the salutary operations of the material world.” ‘Blessed are those 
who have preserved internal sanctity of soul; who are conscious of no 
secret deceit; who are the same in act as they are in desire; who con- 
ceal no thought, no tendencies of thought, from their own conscience; 
who are faithful and sincere witnesses before the tribunal of their own 
judgments, of all that passes within their minds. Such as these shall 
see God. Those who have seen God have been harmonized by their 
own will to so exquisite consentaneity of power as to give forth divinest 
melody, when the breath of universal being sweeps over their frame. 
That those who are pure in heart shall see God, and that virtue is its 
own reward, may be considered as equivalent assertions.” 

We must add to this remarkable method of thinking, the statement 
of Coleridge, that Shelley, toward the close of his life, declared that 
he had some doubts and difficulties on the subject of religion that only 
Coleridge could solve, and expressed an ‘earnest desire to converse 
with him that his mind might be clear on this great subject. 

When we remember that this wonderful creature—the greatest of men 
in pure, intense, keen, and subtle imagination—passed from the world 
before he had reached his thirtieth year, when we see the moral pro- 
gress he had made from the time he wrote Queen Mab down to the 
date of this Essay on Christianity, when we have the unanimous, 
earnest, and passionate testimony of every one who knew him, to his ab- 
horrence of low vice, to his exquisite refinement, his tenderness, his high 
sense of honor, his entire unselfishness, his niiive simplicity of life and 
character, his utter fearlessness in the cause of benevolence or freedom ; 
when we remember the testimony of Trelawney that the moral and in- 
tellectual tone of their society in Italy depended upon him, and that 
when he died they “degenerated apace,” when we find Mrs. Shelley 
living a sad recluse for his sake down to a recent period, and loving 
him as woman scarcely ever loved man—we know not how to sum 
up this strange and mysterious life. That he did not consciously re- 
sist God; that he was not designedly a rebel against his government 
seems clear; that he never understood Christ and him crucified, seems 
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equally clear. His life is one of those problems which we vainly 
strive to solve; one of the enigmas which teach us how little we 
know. 


VI. CATALOGUE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE LIBRARY. Com- 
piled and classified by Wantace De Wirt. Harrisburg: A. Boyd Hamil- 
ton, State Printer. 1859. pp. 440. 

There are laws and resolutions on the subject of a State library as 
far back as 1780. It probably originated during the proprietary go- 
vernment. The Senate and House each purchased books for them- 
selves until 1816, when the three libraries were consolidated. The 
Librarian is appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, for three years. The Rev. William R. De Witt, D. D., 
now holds the appointment. There is a joint committee of three 
members each of the Senate and House, under whose general super- 
vision the library is placed. Citizens may consult books, but only 
officers of the government can take them away. We learn from the 
Governor’s Message that there are in the library 22,000 volumes, it 
being the largest State library, except that of New York. 

- The Catalogue appears to be admirably made. There is every ne- 

cessary form of index; the title pages are generally given in full; the 

classification seems complete. A clear intelligence and a systematic 
mind seem to have presided every where. 


VII. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, showing the Operations, Expenditures, 
and Condition of the Institution for the year 1858. Washington: William 
A. Harris, Printer. 1859. pp. 448. 

Our readers know that we have watched the course of the Smith- 
sonian Institution with deep interest, and that we have not been, in 
all respects, satisfied with its management. In arranging the subjects 
that demand their attention, the Institution make three divisions. 
1. Physical class. 2. Moral and Political class. 8. Literature and 
the Fine Arts. 

Our first objection is, that almost the entire force, means, and influ- 
ence of the Institution go to the first of these classes, nearly to the 
exclusion of the other two. Another objection is, that the Secretary 
seems to have a nervous fear, which he has communicated to the Re- 
gents, of purchasing any book for the library except “transactions and 
proceedings of learned societies.” He labors hard and constantly to 
prevent the formation of a general library, or the purchase of rare 
books of any kind. His passion is for vast expenditure for memoirs 
on scientific points, meteorological observations, and the like; and yet 
we are not aware that a solitary discovery or invention has transpired 
under the stimulus of the Institution. 
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Nearly $40,000 a year are expended by the Smithsonian Institution. 
We greatly mistake the American people, if it would not be more satis- 
factory to them that a portion—say one half or one third—of this 
money should be expended in accomplishing something visible and 
permanent, such as the collection of rare books and works of art. Ten 
or fifteen thousand dollars would certainly be enough to spend upon 
exchanging heavy Transactions of societies, looking at the weather, 
and printing papers on scientific subjects. 

We notice, with pleasure, that one of the publications is a Grammar 
and Dictionary of the Yoruba language, in Africa. This shows a pos- 
sibility of looking at something else than physical science. We also 
chronicle with pleasure that the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, moved and 
carried a resolution appropriating $2000 “for procuring castings, or 
moulds for castings of che chef d’auvres of art in Europe.” The col- 
lections in natural history of the government have also been placed at 
last in the Smithsonian building, Congress appropriating $4000 a 
year for taking care of them. We are pleased with these things as 
showing something more comprehensive in view. The Institution 
seems to have a horror of gathering together any thing valuable, either 
in the way of a building—for Prof. Henry says that a small and inex- 
pensive building would have answered well enough—or in the way of 
books, or works of art, or even collections in physical science! Every 
one knows that societies and institutions have done comparatively little 
in enlarging the boundaries of knowledge. They almost always be- 
come dilletanti. Their principal use is to make collections of valuable 
material wrought out by individual activities, but this is precisely the 
thing that the Smithsonian sets itself against. We groan when we think 
what this $40,000 a year might be buying—rare books and manuscripts; 
pictures by the first masters; sculptures of ancient and modern times; 
collections of coins, medals, and scientific specimens; a Bodleian library, 
British Museum and Vatican, all in one! Instead of which we shall 
have, we are afraid, tons of lumberous “transactions,” and acres of 
papers containing “observations.” We would by no means discourage 
appropriations and premiums for original investigations, but we would 
set apart one-half the income for securing what has been done. We 
are quite sure that Mr. Smithson would agree with us if he were alive 
to direct the disposal of his money, in view of what the Institution is 
actually doing. 

VIII. PAROCHIAL LECTURES ON THE PSALMS. By the late Rev. 


Davip CaLpwELL, A. M. Psalms, 1—50. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Mar- 
tien. 1859. pp. 586. 


Mr. Caldwell was a minister of the Episcopal Church. He was 
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settled first in several country congregations of Amherst Co., Va., and 
subsequently, for some years in Norfolk. He afterwards removed to 
Georgetown, D. C., but in consequence of ill health retired to Han- 
over Co. His last settlement wasat Leesburg. His health was always 
delicate. 

Mr. Caldwell undertook a course of practical lectures on the Psalms, 
but only lived to finish those in the present volume, which extends to 
the fiftieth psalm, inclusive. His friends were much pleased with the 
lectures, and he was induced to publish them not long before he died. 
They are plain, practical, and evangelical. The Messrs. Martien have 
brought the work out very handsomely. The type is particularly 
clear and distinct. 


IX. PREACHERS AND PREACHING. By Rev. Nicnotas Murray, D. D., 
Author of ‘‘ Kirwan’s Letters,” &c. New York: Harpers. 1860. pp. 803. 
Dr. Murray published the most of the chapters in this book in a reli- 

gious newspaper. ‘They are quite pleasant, and easily read. The work 
resembles, in some degree, the Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits 
of Dr. Miller, only it is not so elaborate or so paternal. It contains the 
author’s views on a variety of questions in relation to the usefulness 
of the ministry, illustrated by anecdotes. The opinions seem to be 
sound and valuable. 

We are glad to see Dr. Murray take such very strong ground in re- 
gard to the necessity of earnestness in preaching, even though carried 
to the point of vehemence. We are quite sure that here is a capital 
defect in American pulpit oratory. Americans seem to us the 
most self-conscious people in the world. They cannot lose the sense 
of individuality and throw themselves into any work with abandon. 
It is a great defect, and interferes most seriously with their usefulness 
as well as their happiness. 

Dr. Murray rebukes well the wrong standard which seems almost 
universal in the churches now in regard to ministers. It would bea 
great comfort to us if we thought that his voice would be heeded. 
His rebuke of the niggardliness of parishes to their ministers is well 
deserved. 


X. POEMS. By Rev. T. Hempstzap. New York: M. W. Dodd. pp. 240. 
Poetry is an irrepressible passion in Mr. Hempstead. He is pos- 
sessed by it, rather than possesses it. If his power were equal to his 
passion, he would be a Dante or a Byron. As it is, the music is, 
very much of it, inarticulate. ~ 
We are not of that school of critics who dispose of the poetry of 
this very peculiar time by supposing either that the poets all copy each 
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other, or that they are all straining, like the frog in the fable, after that 
ox immensity, and with as little success. Even Festus, Owen Mere- 
dith, and Satan Montgomery, we think have or had some idea in their 
writing. The fact is, that the spirit of the age is in the poets; they 
cannot write like the schools of other times, and we must bear with 
them as well as we can. 

Mr. Hempstead’s faults are—too much abstraction ; too far a remove, 
usually, from human sympathy; a style of thought which follows its 
own musings, without any apparent attempt so to present itself as to 
interest any other person; too many words, and an occasional rough- 
ness. On the other hand, his yearnings are for the true and the 
right; he has much mastery over words and rhythm; his imagination 
has in it much grandeur, and there is occasionally a fine touch of 
pathos. 

We do not think the aim of Mr. Hempstead as a poet quite correct. 
There should be more purpose in his verses; more intelligibleness; 
more that is plain and palpable. With his own taste for the cloudy, 
the mystic, for the torn and flying edges of thought, he may trust 
himself in ordinary regions without fear. 

We should give Mr. Hempstead, Gray as a model. This delicious 
poet had a love of personification, a taste for the abrupt, the vast, the 
/Eschylian ; but how vigorously he subdued it, and how gloriously he 
tamed the wild steeds of Parnassus, an admiring and loving world has 
shown now for nearly a century. If Mr. Hempstead should succeed 
by a year’s work, and by writing over a poem a hundred times, in 
producing an Elegy in a Country Church-yard, or an Ode to Spring, 
his labor would not be in vain. 

We copy what, on the whole, we consider the best thing Mr. 
Hempstead has written. 


ODE TO GENIUS. 
INSCRIBED TO G. D. PRENTICE. 


The everlasting murmurs of the hills, 

The grand, electric monologues of mountains, 
And all the regal sea of sound that fills 

The deep old woods, the rocky dash of fountains 

~ Attend thy steps, empyreal spirit, thou, 
Around whose kingly brow 

Shine ivy cluster, rose and myrtle wreath, 
With all things of rich hue and odorous breath. 


VOL. Vi.—33 
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God hath rained on thee heaven’s invisible rain, 
Baptized thee in the dew, 
By angels kept for his elected few, 
And given to thee a sceptre and domain 
Whose tenants are the cataracts, clouds, and stars, 
The streams and soft-eyed companies of flowers 
By waysides, and in dim bird-hiding bowers— 
And sunset looking through her opal bars, 
On her retreating hills and vales, 
Where still the fringe of her wide banner trails 
In purple mist and silver heraldry— 
These are thy ministers, and bring to thee 
Their holocaust of strength, and bloom, and glory. 


The free or fettered rills, 
The brave, stark, winter hills, 
The crags that in the clang of storms grow hoary, 
Yet bow not to the scythe of Death, 
Who smites and levels all— 
The crags whose jaws have seized the very breath 
Which ebbed and bubbled from the ghastly lips 
Of many a realm and splendid dynasty, 
Curdling it from unmorrowing eclipse, 
In granite-ribbed and adamantine walls, 
Bow down the reverent knee, 
Bright Spirit, unto thee ; 


The gray and everlasting rocks, 
And hollow caverns, whose grim darkness locks 
The fiery secrets of the universe, 
Come to thy call— 
The glorious generations 
Of former worlds leap from their marble graves, 
And unto thee rehearse 
The mighty poem of the lost creations, 
In God’s first flint-bound volume writ; the waves 
Lay bare their treasures and unseal their caves 
Before thy burning eye, 
In living, magical transparency. 


Like Israel’s glorious leader thou dost stretch 
Thy wand across the rushing tide of years 

And roll it back, and from its chambers fetch 
To life its lovely wrecks, and smiles, and tears; 
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The sweeping tide of things 
Speeds onward with a vast usurping roll 
Unto some distant, still receding goal. 
We hear the dismal clash of wings, 
(Dark Libitina’s, Queen of Funerals, ) 
The cries, the laughter, shrieks, and thundering falls, 
Of self-stabbed kingdoms, and blood-turreted walls— 


The brown-cheeked Autumns and the violet Springs, 
Aspects, and customs, cities, names, opinions, 
States, and dominions, 
Religions, churches, creeds, 
Dreams, arts, and victories, like dull rotting weeds, 
Roll on with mournful unrelenting sweep, 
Across the dim irremeable deep— 
Like cloud pursuing cloud, and shadow, shade, 
They disappear, and like a leaf all fade: 
Thou tremblest not, but standest o’er their grave, 
Smiling at death’s all sapping wave. 


Great Ocean roars, 
And all his foam-helmed ranks and black battalions pours 
Which beat, and beat, aud beat 
Against the mountain’s adamantine seat, 
Whose sunbright forehead from its bleak repose, 
Smiles o’er a world of undissolving snows, 
Upon the stream of wrecks that welters by; 
So thou unmoved dost gaze 
On earth’s death-haunted nights and wreckful days, 
For thou dost never die. 


The lyre, the lyre, 
Its hoarded thunders and its rushing fire, 
That from their slumbers shake the dreaming nations, 
With fiery gleams and long reverberations, 
The lyre, the lyre is thine, 
And thine to sweep its mystic strings, 
Till from its dim Eolian chambers springs 
A world of glorious beauty, symmetries, 
Rainbows, calms, and sanctities, 
Spring Edens, summer royalties, 
Fairer sunsets, heavenly dreams, 
Richer green, and brighter streams, 
And shoutings of the morning stars, and ecstasies divine. 
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All things tremble, all things bow, 

Before thy awfully majestic brow, 
Save Goodness; cowardice and gloomy fear 
Shrink backward, cowering from thy look severe. 

One burning glance, 

One levelled lance, 

From that sunbeamy eye, 

And Bribery, and Avarice, 

Grim Tyranny, and Prejudice, 

And Wrong, and Folly fly; 
And Pride, and dull Pretension melt away, 
Like night before the golden wheels of day. 


Great dread and anguish seize the shivering nations 
As frost, the rivers; hope and faith are flown ; 
No voice to lull the heart’s vast trepidations, 
And hurricanes seem drinking up the sun. 
No hand to curb the all-engulfing sea 
Which huge misrule and fire-brand anarchy, 
Across the smileless, childless hearthstones pour 
In rage, crushed rights, drawn swords, and smoking gore, 
Volcanic scars, and leafless desolations— 
Thou risest; and thy strong, world-thrilling word, 
O’er the wild shriek of elements is heard; 
And the surging peoples flow to thee, 
As rivers to the sea. 
And when Time’s fierce, annihilating plough 
Has drained the world of thrones, 
And crumbled down its monumental stones, 
Still thou shalt stand as now,— 
The lightning in thy hand, the rainbow round thy brow. 


XI. LECTURES ON THE FIRST TWO VISIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
DANIEL. By Wittram Newron, Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Westchester, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: W. 8. & A. Martien. 1859. 
pp. 250. 

Mr Newton writes with much earnestness and vivacity. He is evi- 
dently most deeply persuaded of the truth of his theory, and pressed 
it with all his heart and mind upon his people. His theory is tho- 
roughly pre-millennial. He believes in the personal reign of the Re- 
deemer at Jerusalem, with all the doctrines that are usually received 
in connection with it. There are no new arguments in these lectures, 
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and the old ones have failed to satisfy us of their truth. Many things 
in eschatology are by no means clear, but the millennial theories are, 
in many respects, the worst we have seen as explanatory of it; because 
they are, as it seems to us, carnal in their nature and tendency. Mr- 
Newton is evidently a brave and sincere man, determined to speak 
what he believes to be the truth. We wish him a more spiritualizing 
creed. 


XII. A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
from the Discovery of the American Continent to the present time. By 
Mary Howirr. [Illustrated with numerous engravings. Two volumes. 
New York: Harpers. 1860: pp. 406. 387. 

The facts are gathered together in this popular history better than 
one might expect. The names and localities are nearly correct, and 
the authoress has evidently struggled to be impartial. Her view as, 
we fear, a tco “liberal” Quaker manifests itself occasionally. The 
reader will not, of course, expect any thing more than a compend of 
our history for popular use, and in this point of view we may recom- 
mend these volumes as well done. The style is plain, and the whole 
narrative unambitious, while the aim is to give all the material facts. 
The early history down to, and including the Revolution, is much 
more full than the subsequent annals; indeed, the latter are somewhat 
meagre. Considering the disadvantages under which the book is 
written, it is quite creditable. 


XIII. HISTORY OF THE OLD COVENANT, from the German of J. H. 
Kurtz, D. D., Professor of Theology at Dorpat. Vol. III. Translated by 
James Martin, B. A., Nottingham. Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1859. pp. 532. 

In noticing the first two volumes of this interesting work, we men- 
tioned that they had given us a much higher opinion of Dr. Kurtz 
than we had formerly entertained. This statement is fully confirmed 
by a careful examination of the third volume. It contains, in upwards 
of 500 pages, the “Second step towards the development of the He- 
brew nation, the sojourn in Arabia Petraea and the Field of Moab. 
A period of forty years.” 

Every circumstance connected with the Jewish history in the 
Desert is elaborately considered, and almost every writer of any value 
seems to have been examined and his opinions considered. We men- 
tion some of these that the reader may see how thorough the work is: 
Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Ewald, Robinson, Tuch, Maurer, Mavors, 
Baumgarten, Fries, Hivernick, Hitzig, Umbreit, Rosenmiiller, 
Baur, Braun, Deyling, Lilienthal, Spencer, Schréder, Jablonsky, Mi- 
chaelis, Vatke, Daumer, Riickert, Diisterdieck, Winer, Meier, Gesenius, 
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Kanne, Ranke, V. Lengerke, Raumer, Rowlands, Delitzsch, Burck- 
hardt, Schuburt, Seetzen, Link, Buxtorf, Bochart, Huth, Menken, 
Kern, Stier, &c., &e. 

The work is by no means dry or pedantic. On the contrary, it is 
quite agreeable reading. The learning of the author makes it rich, 
while his loyalty to the truth, and his evangelical feeling, and even his 
ridicule of the rationalists, give us pleasant sensations as we follow 
him through the difficulties of interpretation. Our readers will find 
this work very valuable as a history of opinion and as containing 
almost every objection or notion that can be started in regard to the 
Jewish history. 

We are so much interested in this work of Dr. Kurtz, that we copy 
a part of his discussion of the locality of the giving of the Law. It 
will be seen that he differs in part from Dr. Robinson. We do not 
pretend to decide the question, but give the discussion for its intrinsic 
interest. Dr. Kurtz’ custom is, first to give a general statement of 
his opinion, aud then to follow this with a commentary, giving his 
reasons. First, then, the text: 

A calm examination of the biblical statements, a thoughtful com- 
parison of the localities referred to, and a proper attention to the testi- 
mony of tradition, which is by no means as groundless in this case as 
it frequently is, compel us to decide in favor of the mountain-range 
of the Jebel Musa. The only thing about which there is still some 
uncertainty is, whether we should side with Robinson, who fixes upon 
the northern peak of this range, namely, the Ras es-Sufsafeh, as the 
spot to which the Lord descended in the fire, or should follow tradi- 
tion and many modern travellers, and give the preference to the 
southern peak, or Jebel Musa. A careful examination of the neigh- 
boring valleys and plains may enable us to arrive at some certainty as 
to this contested point. And, happily, the latest researches have 
added so considerably and essentially to our knowledge of the locality 
in question, that we can now assert with tolerable confidence, that the 
place of encampment in the desert of Sinai was the plain of er-Rahah, 
with the adjoining valleys and patches of pasture land; that the moun- 
tain on which the law was promulgated was the Jebel Musa; and that 
the spot to which Moses conducted the people of God was the plain of 
es- Sebaye. 

The Commentary, a part of which we quote, is as follows: 

We come, lastly, to the opinion which has generally prevailed 
from the earliest times, though Laborde was tke first to test it by an 
examination of the locality itself, and which has been thoroughly and 
conclusively expounded by F. A. Strauss and Kraft, and warmly 
commended by Ritter. To this opinion we at once acknowledge our 
adhesion. 

Robinson (I. 153,) says, with reference to his ascent of the Jebel 
Musa: ‘My first and predominant feeling, while upon this summit, 
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was that of disappointment. Although, from our examination of the 
plain of er-Rahah below, and its correspondence to the Scriptural nar- 
rative, we arrived at the general conviction that the people of Israel 
must have been collected in it to receive the law, yet we still had 
cherished the lingering hope or feeling that there might, after all, be 
some foundation for the long series of monkish traditions, which for 
at least fifteen centuries had pointed out the summit on which we now 
stood as the spot where the ten commandments were so awfully pro- 
claimed. But Scriptural narrative and monkish tradition are very 
different things. In the present case, there is not the slightest reason 
for supposing that Moses had any thing to do with the summit which 
now bears his name. It is three miles distant from the plain on which 
the Israelites must have stood, and hidden from it by the intervening 
peaks of the modern Horeb. No part of the plain is visible from the 
summit; nor are the bottoms of the adjacent valleys; nor is any spot 
to be seen around it where the people could have been assembled. 
The only point in which it is not immediately surrounded by high 
mountains is towards the 8. E., where it sinks down precipitously to 
a tract of gravelly hills. Here, just at its foot is the head of a small 
valley, Wady es-Sebaiyeh, running towards the N. E., beyond the 
Mount of the Cross, into Wady esh-Sheikh, and of another, not larger, 
called el-Warah, running S. E. to the Wady Nusb of the Gulf of 
Akabah; but both of these together hardly afford a tenth part of the 
space contained in er-Rahah and Wady esh-Sheikh.’ Dieterici writes 
to the same effect: ‘The view from this point is exhilarating, though 
the first feeling is one of disappointment. We look in vain for any 
large valley in which the numerous hosts would have pitched their 
tents; for the valley of the Jews (probably, the plain of es-Sebayeh?) 
which lies below, shut in by mountains, is evidently by no means suffi- 
cient. Nor does the mountain itself appear to be so detached from the 
others, that it could easily have been touched.’ 

Let us turn, however, to what Ritter says, (xiv., 589,590.) ‘ Fur- 
ther examination leads to a totally different conclusion. It is not a 
fact, that the only large plain adapted for the encampment of a tribe, 
lies by the northern cliff of the Horeb; but there is an equally large 
one immediately adjoining the southern cliff of the Sinai, from which 
there is a direct road to the Wady Sheikh, through the broad, capacious 
Wady Sebayeh; and from this large, southern plain of Sebayeh, the 
peak of the lofty Sinai of tradition, which rises like a pyramid to the 
North, would be just as visible to a whole tribe as the Sufsifeh, which 
is supported by no ancient tradition whatever.’ On a closer acquaint- 
ance with this plain, every difficulty vanishes in the clearest and most 
satisfactory manner. It meets the requirements of the case as de- 
scribed in the Bible, even to the most minute details: ‘For it is large 
enough to contain an immense crowd of people; it lies close at the foot 
of Sinai, which rises in front of it and towers above it like a great 
monolithic granite wall, to the height of 2000 feet; and the buildings 
at the top—the mosque, the Christian chapel, and even the stone of 
Moses—are clearly discernible by any one looking up from below. 
There is not a single spot in the whole peninsula in which the typo- 
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graphical data (given in the Bible,) can all be found united more per- 
fectly than they are here.’ This is Ritter’s opinion. Tischendorf 
(1., 282,) says: ‘This Wady (the plain) of Sebayeh has been regarded, 
and not without reason, as the spot on which the children of Israel 
were encamped during the Mosaic legislation. It is of considerable 
extent, and looks as if it had been made for some such festival as this. 
It also enables us to understand the expression employed by Moses, 
‘Whosoever touches this mountain.” In the Wady Sebayeh the moun- 
tain may literally be touched; for it rises so precipitously, that it 
stands before your eyes a distinct object from the foot to the summit, 
evidently detached from every thing around. The same remark ap- 
plies to the words, ‘And the people came up to the foot of the moun- 
tain.’ It is very rarely possible to see the summit of a mountain, and 
yet stand so near the footas you can here.’ At the same time Tischen- 
dorf discovers difficulties which make it almost more advisable to adhere 
to Robinson’s views: first, because there is not a good road direct to the 
summit from the plain of Sebayeh; again, because the way by which the 
Israelites must have gone from the Sheikh valley to the foot of the moun- 
tain would be ‘too narrow and difficult ;’ and lastly, because the words, 
‘Moses led the people out of the camp to meet God, and they came 
to the foot of the mountain,’ seem to imply that there was a consider- 
able distance between the mountain and the camp.’ But there is no 
ground for the assumptions from which these difficulties arise. The 
plain of Sebayeh was not the place in which the people encamped, 
and also that in which they went out of the camp to the foot of the 
mountain to receive the law. It only answered the latter purpose. 
The head-quarters of the encampment were, without doubt, in the 
plain of er-Rahah and the Wady es-Sheikh. From this spot Moses 
conducted the people out of the camp, through the broad, though 
short, Wady es-Sebayeh, into the plain of es-Sebayeh, to the foot of 
the Jebel Musa, to meet with God; a distance which the Englishman 
who accompanied Strauss and Krafft was able to accomplish, with fast 
walking, in three quarters of an hour. The people were collected to- 
gether in this broad plain, which surrounds the steep, rocky cliff of the 
Jebel Musa like an amphitheatre. On account of the precipitous 
character of the mountain, even the front ranks could see every thing 
that passed at the top of the mountain; and as the plain itself rises 
gradually toward the South, and therefore every row stood on some- 
what higher ground than the one before it, there was nothing to pre- 
vent the hindermost ranks from seeing clearly the summit of the 
mountain. Moreover, as the mountains which bound the plain on the 
South are neither steep nor lofty, a considerable number of people 
could take their stand upon the mountains, if there was not sufficient 
room in the plain. When the people, overpowered by the sublime 
spectacle attendant upon the giving of the law, were seized with a 
panic and rushed away from the spot, they ran through the Wady 
Sabayeh, and hurried back to their tents in the valleys and openings 
of Sheikh and Rahah, from which they were no longer able to see 
what was taking place on the Jebel Musa, as the steep cliff of Ras 
es-Sufsifeh stood between. Wady es-Sabayeh is very short, and from 
two to four hundred paces broad. 
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We conclude with an extract from Grau/. He says, (II., 260) ‘I 
am not the man to take up the cause of monastic traditions, and least 
of all, those of Sinai, which rest, as traditions, upon very feeble founda- 
tions. But I cannot, and do not wish to conceal the fact, that of all 
the spots in the peninsula which I have visited, not one has seemed 
to me to harmonize so completely with the Biblical account of the 
giving of the law, as the Jebel Musa and its neighborhood. At the 
same time, I must candidly confess that I visited the Jebel Musa 
with a decided prejudice in favor of the hypothesis of Lepsius.’ 


XIV. THE STUDENT’S HUME. A History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Revolution in 1688. By Davin Hume. Abridged. Incorpo- 
rating the Corrections and Researches of recent Historians, and continued 
down to the year 1858. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1859. pp. 789. 

We take the following from the preface. After very properly 
praising the admirable style of Hume, it is added: “ It is not intended, 
however, to ignore or extenuate Hume’s defects. The editor of the 
present work has carefully compared the historian’s statements with the 
best and most recent authorities, retaining his language as far as 
practicable, but at the same time introducing into the text numerous 
corrections and additions. Hume’s political principles, as is well 
known, led him to uphold the royal prerogative against the popular 
element in our Constitution; and this view may be observed, not only 
in the coloring of his narrative and the tone of his reasonings, but 
occasionally, also, it must be added, in an unfair use of his authorities. 
With the view apparently of exculpating Charles I., the great hero of 
his work, in the maintenance of those principles which cost him his 
crown and his life, the historian has been led to represent the royal 
prerogative under the Plantagenets and Tudors as greater and more 
absolute than the facts will justify. These views it has been the 
duty of the present editor to modify and correct from later and more 
unprejudiced writers.” 

The illustrations are particularly good, and many of them interesting. 


XV. IDYLS OF THE KING. By Atrrep Tennyson, D. C. L., Poet 

Laureate. 1859. pp. 227. 

Mr. Tennyson has a passion for King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table. The legends are extremely beautiful, and with his 
fine taste and musical verse he makes the most of them. These four 
Idyls are, Enid, Vivien, Elaine, and Guinevere. We will give our 
readers an idea of Mr. Tennyson’s treatment by an extract or two. 
The moral is high and pure. One of the stories is of the Lady of 
Shalott and Lancelot, from which we take the following: 
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As when a painter, poring on a face, ° 
Divinely through all hind’rance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and color of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best 

And fullest; so the face before her lived, 
Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, full 
Of subtle things, and held her from her sleep. 


There to his proud horse Lancelot turned, and smoothed 
The glossy shoulder, humming to himself. 

Half envious of the flattering hand, she drew 

Nearer and stood. He looked, and more amazed 
Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 

The maiden standing in the dewy light. 

He had not dreamed she was so beautiful. 

Then came on him a sort of sacred fear, 

For silent, though he greeted her, she stood 

*Rapt on his face, as if it were a god’s. 


Whereat Lavaine said, laughing, “Lily maid, 

For fear our people call you lily maid 

In earnest, let me bring your color back ;” 

So kissed her, and Sir Lancelot his own hand, 
And thus they moved away; she stayed a minute, 
Then made a sudden step to the gate, and there— 
Her bright hair blown about the serious face 

Yet rosy-kindled with her brother’s kiss— 
Paused in the gateway, standing by the shield 

In silence, while she watched their arms far off 
Sparkle, until they dipp’d below the downs. 


From the story of Enid, we take the following: 


Then rode Geraint into the castle court, 

His charger trampling many a prickly star 

Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. 

He looked, and saw that all was ruinous. 

Here, stood a shattered archway plumed with fern; 
And here had fallen a great part of a tower, 
Whole, like a crag that tumbles from a cliff, 

And like a crag, was gay with wilding flowers; 
And high above a piece of turret stair, 

Worn by the feet that now were silent, wound 
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Bare to the sun, and monstrous ivy stems 

Claspt the gray walls with hairy-fibred arms, 
And sucked the joining of the stones, and looked 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove. 


And while he waited in the castle court, 

The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter, rang 

Clear through the open casement of the hall, 
Singing; and as the sweet voice of a bird, 

Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 

Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 

That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form; 

So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint; 

And made him like a man abroad at morn, 
When first the liquid note beloved of men, 
Comes flying over many a windy wave 

To Britain, and in April suddenly 

Breaks from a coppice gemmed with green and red, 
And he suspends his converse with a friend, 

Or it may be the labor of his hands, 

To think or say, ‘There is the nightingale ;” 

So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 
“‘Here, by God’s grace, is the one voice for me.” 


XVI. THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. A Popular Dictionary 
of General Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Volume VIII. Fugger—Haynau. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For 
sale in Philadelphia by J. M‘Farlan, Agent. 1859. pp. 788. 


We have spoken repeatedly in high terms of this important work. It 
has occurred to us that those who have not had an opportunity to 
examine it, might like to see a specimen of its manner, and we have 
accordingly selected a short Article, as a brick of the house. 


GOLDEN FLEECE, Orper or tue (Span. el toyson de oro; Fr. 
ordre de la toison d’ or,) one of the oldest and most important of the order 
of chivalry, founded at Bruges by Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
on occasion of his marriage with the Princess Isabella of Portugal, Jan. 
10, 1430, and consecrated to the Virgin Mary and the apostle Andrew. 
The statutes of the order declare that it takes its name from the golden 
fleece which the Argonauts went in search of. The decoration of the 
grand master is a chain composed of alternate flints and rays of steel with 
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the golden fleece fastened in the middle. The Knights wear a golden 
fleece ona red ribbon. Its design was to maintain the honor of knight- 
hood and protect the church, and it was sanctioned by Pope Eugenius 
IV. in 1483, and by Leo X. in 1516. An article of the statutes (pub- 
lished at Lille, Nov. 30, 1431, in the French language,) ordained that 
if the house of Burgundy should become extinct in the male line, the 
husband of the daughter, and heir of the last lord, should be grand 
master of the order. After the death of Charles the Bold, (1477) the 
husband of his daughter and heir, Mary, Maximilian I., of Austria, there- 
fore, inherited the grand mastership. During the war of the Spanish 
succession, Charles III. (afterward the Emperor Charles VI.) and 
Philip V., the contestants for the throne of Spain, both claimed this 
dignity. When the former left Spain, he carried the archives of the 
order with him, and in 1713 celebrated its revival in Vienna. Spain 
protested against this at the Congress of Cambrai in 1721, and it was 
decided by the treaty of Vienna, in 1725, that the regents of both 
States should be permitted to confer the order with similar insignia, 
but that the members should be distinguished as knights of the Spanish 
or Austrian golden fleece. After the death of Charles VI., Maria The- 
resa, in 1741, bestowed the office of grand masterupon her husband, Fran- 
cis I., against which Philip V., of Spain, protested in the electoral as- 
sembly at Vienna and at Frankfort. 

At the peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, France, England and Hol- 
land, demanded that the schism should be composed ; but as Ferdinand 
VL., of Spain, declared that the order was inseparable from the Spanish 
crown, the dispute remained unreconciled, and the order continues in 
two branches, neither of which recognises the other. The statutes or- 
dain that the knights shall recognise no other jurisdiction but an as- 
sembly of their order under the presidency of the grand master, or of 
a knight authorized by him, and that they: shall have precedency of all 
persons except those of royal blood. The number of knights, originally 
24, was soon increased to 31, and in 1516 to 52. In 1851, the order 
consisted, in Austria, of 6 grand crosses, 20 commanders, and 161 
knights.—See Reiffenberg, Histoire de l’ordre de la toisin d’or (Brus- 
sels, 1830.) 


XVII. THE PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
CYCLOPADIA; being a condensed translation of Herzog’s Real Encyclo- 
pedia. With additions from other sources. By Rev. J. H. A. Bomperaer, 
D. D., assisted by distinguished theologians of various denominations. 
Parts IX. & X. 

These numbers carry the Encyclopedia from “Ezra” to ‘‘Helio- 
dorus.” Almost everything that bears even any relation to theology, 
is discussed, and in a very interesting manner. - We have, heretofore, 
highly commended this work; we now say that to every theologian, 
it is indispensable. No minister will, in future, claim to be fully in- 
formed without it. 
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XVIII. HISTORY OF INDEPENDENCE HALL: From the earliest period 
down to the present time. Embracing Biographies of the immortal Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, with historical sketches of the sacred 
relics preserved in that Sanctuary of American Freedom. By D. W. BsEL- 
iste. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 1859. pp. 896. 

Mr. Belisle has very industriously collected together all the facts 
connected with Independence Hall, and the relics preserved there. 
There are not less than one hundred and twelve portraits. He de- 
scribes the State House, Independence Square, the Old Bell, Washing- 
ton’s Statue, Washington’s Pew, Franklin’s Desk, &c.; and gives a 
biography of each of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
The style is laboriously “spread eagle,’ and the classical matter not 
in every instance quite correct. We very cordially approve the 
book, recommending an excision of adjectives, and a general revision 
of the rhetoric, for the next edition. 

We have noticed in the biographies, that the following signers of 
the Declaration of Independence were the sons of clergymen :— 

Robert Treat Paine, Francis Lewis, John Witherspoon, George 
Taylor, George Ross, Samuel Chase, William Williams; Philip Living- 
ston was the grand-son of a minister; and the mothers of Judge Hop- 
kinson, Czsar Rodney, and Samuel Hopkins, were daughters of 
ministers. 

The following distinguished Englishmen were also sons of minis- 
ters :— 

“Admirals Drake and Nelson; Wollaston, Young, Playfair, and 
Bell, distinguished in science; Wren, Reynolds, Wilson, and Wilkie, 
in art; Thurlow and Campbell, in law; Addison, Thomson, Goldsmith, 
Coleridge, and Tennyson; Lord Hardinge, Colonel Edwards, and 
Major Hodson, honorably known in Indian warfare.” 

XIX. HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT, Emperor of Russia. By Jacos 
Assorr. With Engravings. 1860. pp. 368. 

It is universally agreed that no man exceeds Jacob Abbott in 
writing books for boys. He has here chosen a subject that will greatly 
interest them. It is handled with his usual clearness, the facts ar- 
ranged in lucid order, and unnecessary moralizing avoided. It is the 
very book for a winter evening. 

XX. SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character and Conduct. By Samus 
Smizes, Author of ‘The Life of George Stephenson.” New York: Harpers. 
Philadelphia: For sale by Lippincott & Co. 1860. Pp. 863. 

This is a capital book. We agree with almost everything in it. It 
is full of information and encouragement. A book calculated to help 
in creating men. 

We copy the interesting circumstances, modestly detailed, in which 
the book originated : 
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Some fifteen years since, the author was requested to deliver an ad- 
dress before the members of some evening classes, which had been 
formed in a northern town for mutual improvement, under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

Two or three young men of the humblest rank resolved to meet in 
the winter evenings for the purpose of improving themselves by ex- 
changing knowledge with each other. Their first meetings were held 
in the room of a cottage in which one of the members lived; and, as 
others shortly joined them, the place soon became inconveniently filled. 
When summer set in, they adjourned to the cottage garden outside, 
and the classes were then held in the open air, round a little boarded 
hut used as a garden-house, in which those who officiated as teachers, 
set the sums, and gave forth the lessons of the evening. When the 
weather was fine, the youths might be seen, until a late hour, hanging 
round the door of the hut like a cluster of bees; but sometimes a sud- 
den shower of rain would dash the sums from their slates, and dis- 
perse them for the evening unsatisfied. 

Winter, with its cold nights, was drawing near, and what were they 
to do for shelter? Their numbers had by this time so increased that 
no room of an ordinary cottage could accommodate them. But they 
were youths of pluck, and determined to go forward with the work 
they had taken in hand. They resolved, therefore, to hire a room; 
and, on making inquiry, they found a large, dingy apartment to let, 
which had been used as a temporary cholera hospital. No tenant could 
be found for the place, which was avoided as if a plague still clung to 
it. But the mutual improvement youths, nothing daunted, hired the 
cholera room, lit it up, placed a few benches and a deal table in it, and 
began their winter classes. The place soon presented a. busy and 
cheerful appearance in the evenings. The teaching may have been, 
as no doubt it was, of a very rude and imperfect sort, but it was done 
with a will. Those who knew a little taught those who knew less, im- 
proving themselves while they improved the others, and, at all events, 
setting before them a good example. Thus these youths—and there 
were also grown men among them—proceeded to teach themselves 
and each other, reading and writing, arithmetic and geography, and 
even mathematics, chemistry, and some of the modern languages. 

About a hundred young men had thus come together, when, grow- 
ing ambitious, they desired to have lectures delivered to them; and 
then it was that the author became acquainted with their proceedings. 
A party of them waited on him for the purpose of inviting him to de- 
liver an introductory address, or, as they expressed it, “to talk to them 
a bit,”’ prefacing the request by a modest statement of what they had 
done and what they were doing. He could not fail to be touched by 
the admirable self-helping spirit which they had displayed; and, though 
but entertaining slight faith in popular lecturing, he felt that a few 
words of encouragement, honestly and sincerely uttered, might not be 
without some good effect. And in this spirit he addressed them on 
more than one occasion, citing examples of what other men had done 
as illustrations of what each might, in a greater or less degree, do for 
himself, and pointing out that their happiness and well-being as indi- 
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viduals in after life must necessarily depend mainly upon themselves 

—upon their own diligent self-culture, self-discipline, and self-control 

—and, above all, on that honest and upright performance of individual 

duty which is the glory of manly character. 

There was nothing in the slightest degree new or original in his 
counsel, which was as old as the Proverbs of Solomon, and possibly 
quite as familiar. But, old-fashioned though the advice may have 
been, it was welcomed. The youths went forward in their course; 
worked on with energy and resolution; and, reaching manhood, they 
went forth in various directions into the world, where many of them 
now occupy positions of trust and usefulness. Several years after the 
incidents referred to, the subject was unexpectedly recalled to the au- 
thor’s recollection by an evening visit from a young man, apparently 
fresh from the work of a foundry, who explained that he was now an 
employer of labor and a thriving man; and he was pleased to remem- 
ber with gratitude the words spoken in all honesty to him and to his 
fellow-pupils years before, and even to attribute some measure of his 
success in life to the endeavors which he had made to work up to their 
spirit. 

This book, it will be seen, is eminently practical, but it is not prac- 
tical in the sense of being shallow. We observed but a'single thing 
which we regretted. In one place there seems to be depreciation of book- 
culture as of inferior importance. This is, we think, incorrect and 
contrary to the teaching of all the other parts of the work. For one 
man to whom it does good to set forth the danger of too much study, 
it injures a hundred. The mental laziness of mankind, the unwilling- 
ness to sit still and learn something valuable, the itch of running 
about aimlessly, under pretence that men have not time to study—are 
amongst the most constant and most painful observations we have made 
upon human nature. 

XXI. NO LIE THRIVES. A Tale. By the Author of “Charley Burton,” 
“The Broken Arm,” &c. Philada.: W. 8S. & A. Martien. 1859. Pp. 299. 
Mrs. Opie wrote a book to reprove “white lies.” We wish some 

one, with the requisite leisure and opportunity, would write one to 

expose a far more dangerous sort of lying. We mean that kind in 
which cunning men—not wise ones—speak the truth in words, but by 
those words intentionally convey a false impression. Our observation, 
carried through a series of years, satisfies us that many men who 
would express the greatest indignation if they were called liars—in- 
cluding professors of religion and ministers—are chronically guilty of 
this form of falsehood, about the worst that man can be guilty of, be- 
cause it is the most deceitful, both as regards themselves and others. 

Nothing, perhaps, tends so much as this to destroy the elements of a 

hearty, honest, nature. It does not “thrive,” either as regards their 

character, nor ultimately, their reputation. 
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